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ANNOUNCEMENT 


INCORPORATED 
(Established 1838,) 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BIRDSEYE BLAKEMAN, President. HARRY T. AMBROSE, Treasurer, | Beg to announce that they have transferred their School and College Text-Books to 
~ . ALFRED ©, BARNES, Vice-President. GILMAN H. TUCKER, Secretary. the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, CrncinnatTI, and CuicaGo, who will here- 
Gg DIRECTORS. , after publish and distribute the same. 
CALEB 8. BRAGG. Chairman. ALFRED BARNES. GEO. R. CATHCART. i 
WM. H. APPLETON. CHAS, J. BARNES. AH WINKLE. A. 8. BARNES & CO. also beg to announce that they will continue their business as 
. We (NK A N S. ate 
DANIEL APPLETON, BIRDSEYE BLAKEMAN., HENRY H. VALL. PUBLISHERS, 


he WHE, AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY is a Stock Company incorporated under BOOKSELLERS, xp 
ea 7 — State of New Jersey for the purpose of carrying on the manufacture and STATIONERS, 
_ Its places of business are at Nos. 806 and $08 Broadway, New York, 137 Walnut St., 
a. Ohio, and Nos. 258 and 260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ills. R and solicit the continued patronage of their customers and friends. Besides farnishing their own 
e American Book Company has purchased the school book publications hitherto — : ee B f all publisher 
issued by D. Appleton & Co., A. S. Barnes & Co., and Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., of New 4 
York , and of Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co., of Cincinnati. The Company will taithfully carry| ad will carry a full line of stationery as well as their now well-known specialties : 
out all contracts entered into by these respective firms for the publication and supply of 
these books. The Text-Books which have thus been acquired by The American Book ’ . 
Company have been intimately associated with the history of educational progress of this Barnes’ National Ink, 
country for over half a century, and the Company will devote its best efforts to sustain the 
great reputation these lists have achieved. To this end it will seek the aid and co-opera- ’ : 
tion of educators and authors in maintaining the quality and accuracy of its publications, Barnes’ National Pens, 
= 2 ye among of such new and original works as the progressive demands of the 
schools shall warrant. ’ j j 
This Company is organized in the interest of a reasonable economy in the production Barnes’ National Mucilage, 
and sale of school books, and it will employ its capital, its combined labor and experience . . 
to produce books of the highest quality at the least cost, and wi'l offer them at the lowest Payson, Dunton, & Scribner Pens and Pencils. 
price at which similar books can be sold in any country. It will pursue an open, direct, 
a pocy towards competitors, customers, authors, and patrons. It seeks no mo- 
nopoly and invites an open and honorable competitiop, with respect both to quality and to . * a 
price of books for use in schools. Correspondence is solicited 
The publications assumed by the Company have hitherto received a large share of Address 
public patronage. The Company hopes to merit a continuance of the same. 


a | THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. A. S. BARNES &D CO., New York. 


New York, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, MAY 15, 1890. 
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Ss & NEW READERS. NEW ARITHMETICS NEW GEOGRAPHIES German Simplified, LATIN. 

S & | NEW FIRST, NEW ELEMENTARY. Two Books: Spanish Simplified, LATIN PRIMER, | be ‘Sa 

= FIFTH READER.’ ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY. REVISED PHYSICAL. business, or travel. &c., &c. = = 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


T 2 Ar" “STUDIES IN PEDAGOGY.” By Gen. Tuomas J. 
A E AC H E R — |_| B R A RY Morean, U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, late Principal of 
° the Rhode Island State Normal School. 355 pp. Price, $1.75. 


d FULL OF SUCCESTIONS, HINTS, AND INFORMATION---INVALUABLE TO ALL TEACHERS, OLD AND YOUNC. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 
PEDAGOGY, postpaid, to any teacher, on receipt of $1.40. 6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 


E shall publish on May 15, in the BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, a New 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC entitled Lessons in Number, by Francis Cocswe.i, A.M., Supt. 
, of Schools, city of Cambridge, Mass. This new work has some admirable features peculiar to itself, and | 
Mkt | differing materially from any work of the kind hitherto published. It may also profitably accompany any 
} ; ' tl other series of arithmetics that are in use. nes” A copy will be seat for examination to School Officers 


and Teachers on request. 


4 


ON’S PENCILS 


Have tougher, smoother leads that break less and mark easier than any other Pencils made. 


THE PRODUCT OF 


American Industry, American Capital, American Labor, 
American Materials, American Brains, American Machinery. 
FULLY THE EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO THE FOREICN. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention the Journat or Epucation and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double the money. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limite, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


HICH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 


Schoo! Boards Supplied. 


Apply for Terms and Samples. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE. BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


CHIE 


Send for list. = 


PURE 


MICALS, 


From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we clei to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
ratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 

E. MERCK, Darms' 


JOSEPH 
STEEL 


ILLOTT'S 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 187&. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in (889. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 


IMPROVED 


Blackboard * Stencils. 


Aids to Illustration for Teachers and Schools. 


Order Only by 


NUMBERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS. 


on best quality of Manila Paper, 18 x 24 inches. 


Price, 5 ceuts ench ; twelve 


for 50 cents, or 25 for $1. 


Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds Cat 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 96, Boy Leaning on a Fence 138, 
Erasers Industrious Boy 139, 
Crayons 98, The Lazy Boy 155, 
Goff’s Historical Map of the U, 8. 102; Kangaroo 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 105, Dog—Newfoundland 162, 
———r 106, Three Little Kittens 163, 
76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 1113’ Steamer 166 
NEW YORK, 114, Donkey 167, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 117, Blackberries 168, 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., | 118, Poppies 169, 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO, 119, Bowl and Pitcher 170, 
123, Buffalo 171, 
124, Polar Bear 172, 
N. B. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, | 
| 126, Ostrich 174, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 138° — Hawk hay 
135, Flax 178, 
WANTED, 136, Cotton Plant 180, 
In a large Western Normal School, next Autumn, a| 187, Sagar Cane 184, 


lady of first class ability and culture, toteach Gram- 
mar and rhetoric Theapplicant must be acquainted 
with two or more foreign languages, and thoroughly 
familiar with the above named subjects. Salary, 
$800 to $1000. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


Address 


Tea Plant 188, Eagle, flying 
Coffee Plant 228, Frog 

Rice Plant and Birds 229, Snail 
Tobacco Plant 235, The Old-fashioned Spin- 
Pine Apple ning Wheel, 

Whale 240, The Industrial Girl 
Seal 251, Easter Lilies 

Hemp Plant 256, Pigeon 
Mulberry Silk-Worm and 257, Quail 

Cocoon 258, Swallow 
Banana Tree and Fruit 270, Dog and Puppies 
Pepper Plaat 271, Cat and Kitten 

Clove Tree 272, Yoke of Oxen 
Mushrooms 283, House 
Rubber Tree 284, Liberty Bell 
Panther 296, The American Flag 
Hyena 297, The Goddess of Liberty 
Lynx 298, Old-fashioned Fireplace 
Raccoon 300, Lighthouse 
Beaver 301, Castle 
Frog 302, Fort 
Wasp 308, Washington and Banker 
— Hill Monuments 

ra 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class N. E. Academy, a sin- 
le man, especially qualified toteach Latin. Salary, 
1000 to $1200 and rooms; another to teach the 

Seiences and work in the Laboratory. Salary from 

$800 to $900 and rooms. These candidates must be 

Christian gentlemen,—members of the Baptist church 

preferred. Apply at once, to y 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


For next school year, in a first-class boarding school 
First, to teach Latin and Greek: must be a college 
graduate and have had years of successful experi- 
ence in fitting boys for college; salary for the right 
man, at least $1700. Second, to teach Chemistry and 
Physics ; text book, lectures, and laboratory work; 
must be competent to conduct a class in the Labo- 
ratory in General Chemistry; salary, $1400. These 
candidates must be Episcopalians. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, 
15 Tremont Street, 
— BOSTON, MASs. 


WANTED NEXT FALL, 


In a large western we, 10 teachers for Primary 
and Grammar School positions. The candidates must 
be graduates from a good Normal School and must 
have had successful experience in the grade of school 
for which they apply. Ina word, must be first class 
{n ability and culture. Good and increasing salaries 
will be paid to all who are accepted. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


URE FIT 


iC say cure I donot mean merely to stop them 


foratimeand {pen have them return agai 


adical cure, ave made the disease TFT * 
EPSY on FALLING BICKNESS life-lone 
t 


y infallible remedy, Give Express and Pp 


ROOT, M, 


183 Pearl st. New ¥ 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE. 

Aschool property consisting of a fine building with 
all modern improvements, erected expressly for 
J schoo! purposes, with accommodations 
ample for the family of the Principal and sixty 
boarding pupils. Connected with this school is a 
farm of thirty six (or one hundred) acres of land 
under high cultivation, with numerous fruit trees, 
apd suitable farm buildings. Location is unsur- 

ed for healthfulness aud beauty in all New Eng- 

d. This school] has ranked among the first of its 
kind in the nation, and is still classic ground. The 
entire property can be bought for one quarter its 
original cost, and the terms of sale are remark- 
abiy easy. For full particulars and views of the 
building, apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Farms, etc. FULLY 


Schools, Fire Alarms. 
WARRANTED. Catalegue sent 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, &ec. 


“BOSTON: NEW YORK Sg 
CHICAGO 
. 


Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pam i 
e - GILSOn 
MUSIC PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DESKS, 
Chairs, 
ice Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOQUE. 


DBRBY & KILMER DESK 00, 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 
Descripti nd 

ption and prices on application. 98 Causeway 8t., Boston. 


AND 
SCHOOL 


Now Complete. 


Lippincott's NEW Series of Readers 


By EBEN H. DAVIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass, 
COMPLETE in FOUR BOokKx« 
CONSISTING OF 


THE BEGINNER’S READING - BOOK. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Teacher's Edition, \4s 
pages, 42 cents. Edition, 128 
pages, 26 cents. 

This book is the result of careful thought, study, 
and experiment, and nothing has been introduced 
that has not been tried and found a success in the 
class-room. The lessons are adapted to any of the 
various processes of teaching reading, and the an- 
thor has in view, in presenting them to the public, 
the illustration of a special process which has given 
his schools a wide reputation for their proficiency 
in reading. 


THE SECOND READING - BOOK. 
Illustrated. 208 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 40 cts, 

This attractive little book is the second number 
of the series, and is the continuation of a system. 
atic plan for cultivation of a taste for good read. 
ing. Vart I. represents the natural conversation 
of children, and is interspersed with stories that 
have a classic origin. Throughout the book short 
sentences are used and the paragraphs broken. 

Full-page illustrations for Language Exercises, 
specially designed forthe cultivation of fluent, 
oral expression, are among the new features of 
this series, which will be found of great use and 
convenience to the teacher. 


THE THIRD READING-BOOK. 
Illustrated. 336 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 56 cts, 


This work introduces the pupil to the writings 
of some of the most popular authors of juvenile 
literature, whose names are household words. The 
selections are pure and elevating in tone and influ- 
ence. Poetry, memory selections, and religious 
teaching are interspersed through the book, and 
the fall-page illustrations for Language Lessons 
are continued. 


THE FOURTH READING - BOOK. 
Illustrated, 448 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 80 cts, 
Some of the special merits of this book are its 
selections from representative authors of the purest 
English; the great variety and interesting nature 
of the lessons; the memory selections on patriot- 
ism, their influence, and their convenience for reci- 
tations or declamations; the biographical table of 
authors, indicating books suitable to recommend to 
pupils to read; the practical exercises for training 
the voice; the directions as to the best method of 
teaching a reading lesson; the vocabulary with 
pronunciation and definition of words; and the 
number and excellence of the illustrations. 


CUTTER’S 
New Physiological Series. 


Iucluding Sclentific Instruction on the Effects 
of Stimulants and Narcotics on 
the Growing Body. 


By JOHN C. CUTTER, BSc., M.D., 


Beginner’s. Smalli12mo. 144pp, 47 Illustrations. 
Pica Type. Cloth, printed. Price: Exchange, 15 
Cents. Introduction, 30 Cents. 

Intermediate. 12mo. 218 Pages. 70 Illustrations. 
Small Pica Type. Cloth, printed. Price: Ex- 
change, 25 Cents. Introduction, 50 Cents, ~Col- 
tract, 64 Cents. This Book is a revision of the 
“First Book on Anatomy, Physiology and 
peopared by CALVIN CUTTER, A.M. 

_D., in 1*54. 


Cemprehensive. 12mo. 375 Pages. 141 I!lustra- 
tions, Cloth, printed. Price: Exchange, 60 Cents. 
Introduction, $1.00. Contract, $1.20. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Bert, 
Ex-Minister of Education in France, and Professor 
at Faculté des Sciences de Paris. 


Adapted and Arranged for American Schools by 
W. H. GREFNE, M.D., 
Prof. of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central High 
School, author of ** Greene’s Chemistry.” 


Complete in One Volume. 375 pages. 570 illustrations. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 
Book 1. Animals, Plants, Stones, and Soils, 30 cts. 


Book If. Physics. Animal Physi- 
ology, and Vegetable Physiology, . - 36 


Complete in one volume, ..... > 60 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The 
Three States of Bodies, Summaries. 
Questions. Subjects for Composition. 

By Bert. 


Author of “ Bert’s First Steps in Scientific 
Knowledge.” 


Translated and Adapted for American Schools. 
Illustrated. 1Izmo. Cloth. 86 cents. 


Specimen copies of any of these books furnished 
to Teachers at introduction prices. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMP’Y, Putts 


715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 


W. 

SCHERWERHORN . 

3 EAST 4 _ 
YO 


New England Agent, 
$4 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.) 
WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


His ‘‘ scanty plot’’ allares me; in this bound 
Fair Venice rises in her pristine power, 

And the large splendor of her rich sea-dower. 

Hid ’neath the yew on this enchanted ground, 

In tenderest grace the Wild Dack’s Nest is found. 
Shifting their light and shade from hour to hour, 
Wansfell and Skiddaw everlasting tower. 

The river Duddon rolls his murmurous round. 

Grand echoes haunt the place; voices of sea 
And of the mountains. Koars the swelling flood 
Of British freedom, fed by Earth’s first blood. 

The plaint for Toussaint soars to pwan free, 

Here on Westminster Bridge the poet stood, 
And saw the sleeping town and called it good. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Samuet Exior: Teachers of good manners gen- 
erally have pupils of good manners. 


Surr. J. E. Brapitey, Minneapolis: The schools of 
to day shape the civilization of to-morrow. 


Pror. Wm. Nort Rice, Wesleyan University : The 
introduction of science into the lower schools is the edu- 
cational reform most urgently demanded. 


Supt. S. T. Durron, New Haven, Ct. : Education bids 
fair to be so changed in the immediate future as to be- 
come more efficient as a corrective of evil tendencies. 


Supr. A. B. Pouann, Jersey City, N. J.: Wisdom, 
forethought, activity, vigilance, and zeal are no less requi- 
site to the successful management of a school than to the 
successful generalship of an army. 


Supt. J. M. Berkey, Somerset County, Penn.: If we 
would realize a better return for the money invested, we 
must by a proper adjustment compensate each teacher 
according to his real work in the schoolroom. 


Surr. CHANNING Fotsom, Dover, N. H.: It is inevi- 
table that the children suffer it young ladies are placed 
in charge of schools, not only without experience, but 
without study, thought, or reading upon the science of 
teaching or methods of instruction. 


Supr. Hunt, Medford, Mass.: The intro. 
duction of sewing into middle grades, for both boys and 
girls, has aided rather than hindered progress in the reg- 
ular exercises of the school, and been a positive relief 
from the monotony of mere book tasks. 


Surr. Henry A. Wise, Baltimore, Md.: A good 
school system must not only provide the means of prop- 
erly educating those who are to teach, but it must also de- 
vise measures for the improvement of those who are 
already teaching in the schools,—for those who have 
never had the advantages of professional training, and 
for those, also, who are deficient in literary qualifications. 


Supt. G. H. Huaus, Westmoreland County, Penn. : 
The word “ improved ” is stamped on the face of nearly 
every human invention, and the teacher has caught the 
spirit of the times and has awakened to a true sense of 
his manifold duties. We no longer see memoriter text- 


book exercises, the imparting of unimportant facts as mon with the ignorant man, will find something better or ‘noticed are of the weaker class, not the ones to succeed 
mind-killing and as soul-perverting as the educational fal- easier or more profitable to do if he can, and his educa- in any calling. 
‘tion simply gives him a better chance than his ignorant 


lacies of the Dark Ages. 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


The New England Farmer, George M. Whittaker, editor, pub- 
lished on May 15 the following answers to this question : 

“* There is a feeling among many agricultural thinkers and writ- 
ers that the public school system of to-day is creating a false stand- 
ard in the minds of the youth by developing an aversion to manual 
labor, educating them away from occupations which necessitate it 
and thereby unduly increasing the ranks of middlemen and non-pro- 
ducers, and filling our cities with lawyers, brokers, speculators, 
clerks, bookkeepers, etc., in excess of the needs of business. In 
your experience does the modern public school system tend to be- 
little the dignity of honest manual labor directed by bright active 
brains? If our system is to be criticised from this standpoint, can 
you very briefly suggest a remedy ?”’ 

The symposium is of as much interest to the educational as the 
agricultural fraternity. 

Wm. De Wirr Hypr, President Bowdoin College :— 
The aversion to manual labor, on the part of the sons of 
our New England farmers and mechanics is lamentable. 
It is due partly to the original sin of laziness, and partly 
to false social standards. Far from being the cause of 
it, the public school system and sound education is the 
only hope we have of overcoming it. A little education 
in this respect is a dangerous thing, and often fills the 
shallow, half-trained mind with the absurd notion that the 
honor of a calling is in proportion to its ease. Buta 
thorough education will make pupils realize that honor is 
proportioned to the difficulties overcome, the energy dis- 
played, and the service rendered in any calling, and will 
lead them to see in the independence, the invention, the 
strength, the manliness developed by hard out-door work, 
the true dignity of man. Manual training, systematic 
physical exercise, the study of morals and political econ- 
omy in the schools, and everything that tends to make 
study practical and the student systematical, will help to 
bring about the recognition of the dignity of manual labor, 
and lead the youth to choose the free, natural life of the 
farm instead of the cramped, artificial, muscle weakening, 
nerve destroying, machine life of the desk and counter. 


E. H. Caren, President of Tufts Colleye :—I do not 
think the public school system has any tendency to create 
false notions as to the dignity of labor in the minds of 
our youth. I think it has decidedly the opposite effect. 
Of course it is but natural that a certain percentage of 
the brighter boys and girls should have ambitions awak- 
ened within them for the higher education. This is as it 
should be, even though some should mistake their ability 
and calling. 


M. C. Fernavp, President of Maine State College :— 
I do not think the modern public school system tends 


brother to find the something better. The healthy hu- 
man being enjoys activity, enjoys work to such a degree 
of intensity and continuance as is sufficient for needed and 
enjoyable exercise. All manual work beyond this is dis- 
agreeable. The compulsion to work beyond this pleasur- 
able amount, whether it comes from his needs crying out 
for food, clothing, shelter, welfare and support of loved 
ones, or from the lash of a master, makes him aslave. Hu- 
man nature rebels against this slavery, desires to escape 
it, and therefore seeks other kinds of work less wearisome. 

All manual work is unpleasant when the body is not in 
perfect health. Superior power of thought and superior 
skill have always got the best places in the social arrange- 
ment. Every one notices this. Each man wants for 
himself the best place, the place which gives the most re- 
turn for the least work, or a place among that class of 
workers who get the highest good with the least manual 
work, or whose work is rather held by the people to be a 
little more honorable than manual work. These reasons 
impel every one to get out of manual work. The schools 
help the pupils out of the ranks of mere manual workers 
by giving them greater thought-power and greater facility 
for acquiring skill. So they indirectly educate the pupils 
away from manual work. Brains do the same. A man 
utterly ignorant of book knowledge, if he have superior 
thought-power or a natural tendency to acquire skill faster 
than his fellows, gets away shortly from mere manual 
work. 

Can the schools do better for the pupils than now ? 
Most assuredly. How? 1. By introducing so much of 
industrial or manual training as has distinctively intel- 
lectual value. 2. By making the end of all school study 
and instruction, development, growth, physical, intellect- 
ual, and moral activity, instead of mere cramming of 
memory. 


J. B. Sewauu, Prineipal of Thayer Academy :—If 
the feeling has an actual basis in the fact that there are 
undue numbers in the ranks of middlemen and non-pro- 
ducers, I should say that it is not the public school system 
which is at fault, but that “ general cussedness”’ of hu- 
man nature which impels every man to seek his livelihood 
in the way most easy and agreeable. It is, however, a 
significant fact that so few children beginning the school 
course persist to the end. The large majority end their 
studies with the grammar school. 


Suet. T. M. Springfield :—The public 
schools do not, in my judgment, create in the minds of 
pupils an aversion to manual labor or a false conception 
of the dignity of such labor; but they fail to eradicate 


to belittle the dignity of honest manual labor directed by 
bright, active brains. Naturally the drift of trained’ 
minds is toward mental rather than manual occupations. 
To limit this tendency the introduction into our schools of 
branches of study treating directly of the productive in- 
dustries and encouragement of the manual training system |° 
to the fullest extent practicable are undoubtedly in the 
right line. 


Src. J. W. Dickinson, Mass. Board of Education :— 
I believe that our system of public instruction is so or- 
ganized and administered that it has a direct tendency to 
make intelligent, honest, and industrious men. The char-| 
acter of the people, their enterprise, and their great suc- 
cess in the affairs of private and social life, show that our 
educational institutions are accomplishing the objects for 
which they were established. 


W. J. CorrHe tt, Principal of Gorham Normal 
School :—Education does not make a man lazy. The 


educated boy or girl, man or woman, has no more disin- ‘possible, even to a college course, before entering upon 


clination to manual work than the ignorant, nay, all ex- 
perience shows that he has less objection to it as such, is 


less likely to be a loafer, a good-for-nought. He, in com- 


[necessity of manual labor. 


or in mercantile life. 


such aversion and to correct such false conception, created 
by parents, as a rule, who are employed in manual labor, 
and whose ambition is to place the children above the 
The children of the laboring 

classes get their false conception of the dignity of manual 
labor from their parents, and the schools ought to correct 
the conception by giving pupils manual as well as intel- 
lectual training, thus leading them to associate the two as 
equally dignified. 


Supt. J. T. Cuarx, Southbridge, Mass. :—I have little 
sympathy with the notion that our school system has to 
do with the real or supposed developing of aversion to 
manual labor. During a service of nearly thirty years in 
educational work, my observation convinces me that gen- 
erally boys and girls on leaving school are ready to enter 
upon any employment that promises a competent liveli- 
hood. In some sections I notice that it is common for 
the young people to seek to acquire the best education 


the work of life, whether that be in the shop, on the farm, 


Those to whom “a little learning 
is a dangerous thing” as regards manual labor, I have 


There are causes that have a tendency to drive our 
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young native people from the common avenues of labor ; 
among these is the great influx of cheap workmen. What, 
in many instances, is driving our young men from the 
farms, is the treatment they there receive and the general 
low prices of many of the staple farm products. If there 
is a tendency in some sections to despise manual labor, 
the remedy, as it seems to me, is manual training in con- 
nection with the schools. 


D. H. Kyowxron, Maine:—There is an aversion 
among people, especially laboring people, for the occupa- 
tion in which they are engaged. There is too much work, 
too much confinement, or too much of something else they 
don’t like. The result is, children grow up with a preju- 
dice against the trade of the father; in fact, are trained 
to dislike it. A crowd of country boys and girls are 
flocking to the cities seeking fortunes, which many of 
them seem to have left behind. The country schools give 
little, if any, manual training, and there is really very 
little need of it, for as a rule the farmer’s boy is of neces- 
sity a mechanic. The schools, however, are not doing 
enough in teaching the natural sciences in a popular form, 
especially the rural schools. In the present condition of 
society there are certain things the farmer's children,— 

and for that matter all school children,—should be taught. 

There is a general remedy that would settle many of 
these difficulties. Let every man teach his children the 
trade he follows himself, for here he is the most profi- 
cient; and under no circumstances should a dislike for 
the parent’s vocation be countenanced. 


Supt. Toomas Emerson, Newton :—The fault is not 
with the schools, but in the social atmosphere in which 
the children live. 


Supr. C. F. Haun, Brattleboro, Vt.:—I do not think 
the public schools educate the youth away from manual 
labor. Education fits them for other lines of work, and 
some teachers, I am sorry to say, make that a large in- 
ducement to lead their pupils to study. The large reason 
for the youth leaving farmers’ homes is the lack of culture, 
taste, and education there. 


Grorce M Wuiraker, Editor New England Farmer : 
—Education of any kind broadens one’s horizon, enlarges 
his ideas, and begets ambition. Ambition created by ed- 
ucation and backed by industry, with native ability and 
fortunate circumstances, produces the world’s great men 
and useful leaders. Ambitions created by education, 
backed by industry and stimulated by the career of the 
successful, lead many to aspire to the unattainable ; cause 
7x9 men to strive for 13x20 positions, with compara- 
tive failure and discontent as the result. Many, who 
would go through life happy and contented as ignorant 
mud sills, on receiving some education aspire and fail, be- 
coming discontented and out of sorts with the world. 

Non-success, unhappiness, and discontent come fre- 
quently to those who have educated ambitions, who are 
industrious, and who have abundance of ability, but to 
whom good luck does not come ; for circumstance has as 
much to do with making the man as ability. It is inev- 
itable that some should fall by the way, for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. This seems to be a law of 
nature, like the competitive system in business, or the sur- 
vival of the fittest among living things. It is excellent 
for the young recruit in the industrial, professional, or 
military service to aspire to be captain, but only one in a 
hundred can “ get there,” and still fewer can ever reach 
the position of general. 

Success is comparative. A man may fail to become 
captain, and so feel discontented, while he is a grand suc- 
cess in some humbler position. The schools can help 
ameliorate the feelings of the comparatively unsuccessful 
by emphasizing the value of education for its own sake 
and its own inherent pleasures ; and by omitting to urge 
it merely as a stepping-stone to gratify some ambition; 
by explaining candidly and kindly the difference between 
true and false ambitions, that it is possible for but few to 
reach their ideal, while it is proper and desirable for all 
to aim high ; and by inculcating the nobility of honest, 
faithful service in the common walks of life. The com- 
mon schools can farther contribute to this general result 
by certain improvements in their course of study, such as 
giving more attention to the natural sciences, the English 
language, and manual training, and dispensing with 
many of the dry formulw and unessential facts of gram- 


mar and geography, or undue prominence to the commer- 
cial phases of arithmetic and penmanship. 


Surt. W. E. Harcu, New Bedford :—I do not believe 
that the public school system of to-day has any general 
tendency toward belittling the dignity of honest manual 
labor directed by bright, active brains. One must seek 
for other causes why our cities are growing so rapidly, 
and why so many graduates of our schools seek profes- 
sional life or clerical occupation. The law of supply and 
demand regulates this matter. So long as immigration 
furnishes cheap manual help, and graduates of our schools 
find that an average clerkship brings more recompense 
and more leisure, with other advantages, just so long will 
they seek those occupations, and rightly. 


Jacques WarpLtaw Repway. 


Prof. J. W. Redway, one of the brightest educational 
writers and best-finished geographers of America, was 
born in Nashville, Tenn., in 1849. He studied at the 
University of California and at Munich, and was an in- 
structor in chemistry in the University of California and 
professor of physical geography and chemistry in the 
State Normal School of California. His zeal for geo- 
graphical studies and writings was largely the fruit of 
experience in mining engineering and supervision in Cal- 
ifornia and Arizona between the years 1870 and 1880. 
So great was the interest aroused that he visited South 
America, Europe and Asia, for the special study of geo- 
graphical science. As the fruit of his researches and 
prolonged experience he prepared a series of geographies, 
published by E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, and more 
recently the Manual of Geography, D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. His literary style is as clear, crisp, and brilliant, 
as his information is reliable and his experiences extended. 
He is a contributor to the geographical work of Cham- 
bers’ Cyclopedia, and is regarded as a thesaurus of geog- 
raphical knowledge, an expert in geographical methods, 
and a classical writer upon these subjects. 


GRADUATION ORIGINALITY. 


BY A NEW HAMPSHIRE TEACHER. 


There is to be noticed again, as the season for gradua- 
tion exercises advances, the ever recurring debates upon 
this subject. Numerous as they are in print, they must 
be still more so in thought, for exhibitions form a part of 
the experience of the great body of teachers. Can any 
good results be attained? If so, how, with least waste of 
energy on the part of the teacher and student? It is the 
critical period in the school year, and tests to the utmost 
the teacher's genius and tact. 

Training in writing and delivery should be thorough 
and constant in high school work. The student should 
lack no available opportunity of practice,—both before rec- 
itation sections and the school,—in expressing and defend- 
ing his thought upon all subjects. This practice should not 
be limited to previous preparation, but should also stimulate 
to ready expression in debate. Under sufficient practice, 


with gentle, encouraging criticism, wisely administered, or- 


dinary children speak as easily and naturally as they talk 
at home. They will not be afraid before strangers if con- 
fident of interesting those who hear. Children are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to being bores. 

There are nervous exceptions, but none ought to go 
from our schools so weak vocally as to be unable to fill a 
hall of ordinary size in a clear, natural tone ; so weak 
mentally as to be unable to hold their control or think 
and speak so as to interest those who will come. There 
is an almost infinite loss of energy from unwise and bung- 
ling management in literary criticism, and nowhere more 
than in graduation work, when the teacher feels his repu- 
tation to be at stake. In the first place, subjects are 
largely assigned not chosen by students, and selected 
with a view to the teacher’s preference, not the student's. 
The subjects are often of such mighty import as to stun 
the thought power of the poor victim. His experience, 
though wide for his years, is not deep enough. He has 
little to say. At last a trial essay is ventured, with a 
germ of thought, but possibly sadly mangled in handling 
and full of idealism in clothing. The congress of teach- 
ers remark: ‘¢ Gushing,’—‘ Never’ll answer for such an 
occasion,” — Not true here ; he will learn better later,” 
—and the red and blue pencil travels heavily across the 
neat pages until fragments, few and far between, remain. 
The child, in a frenzied tempest of pain and despair, is 
left to recover damages. Nervous headaches, unlearned 
lessons, and weeping follow for a week or two, then the 
teacher puts into the child's hands some smooth, elegant 
production of his own, and proceeds with the drill for 
public delivery. 

Possibly this is not a fair picture of average graduation 
scenes, but I am confident it is of no rare occurrence. 
Is this the fault of graduation exercises or of the methods 
employed? Can we be sure that parents and friends 
would not prefer to hear those speakers expressing their 
own opinions upon simple subjects where they would have 
some honest opinions? ‘The children think easily and 
readily ; indeed, they are always doing so, and are de- 
lighted to express their thoughts in interesting, entertain- 
ing form. Is it possible to make literary work a success 
under the stimulus of excitement alone, without personal 
enjoyment and interested appreciation of the subject ’ 

It has been suggested to give the essay work for the 
whole last year directly to subjects to be used at this time, 
and thus avoid the rush and strain at the close of the year. 
But can best results be gained in this way? Oftentimes 
the most telling subjects are suggested by some event of 
even the last six weeks. There is a peculiar alertness 
and vivacity about mental work, suddenly developed 
under circumstances of special interest. This is espe- 
cially true of children ; they cannot be bright, and nataral 
upon old subjects, any more than upon dead themes. And 
children must be bright, or they are nothing in public exhi- 
bition work. Besides, we have thus lost a grand oppor- 
tunity for varied drill snd practice, which each child 
needs. Give every pupil in the school, for four years, 
twenty minutes each day for ready writing, after five 
minutes’ thought, upon every subject which fancy can sug- 
gest and student handle ; give as many minutes to read- 
ing aloud before the school such rapid compositions, and 
to general criticism by teacher and pupils,—then trust our 
boys and girls to say something original and interestinz, 
with six weeks at most to think and practice for it. 

Now as regards the instructor’s part in graduation 
work. Is it necessary for him to do all, or nothing’ 
Can he help without injuring? Surely much can be done 
without cramping the original power of the student. To 
do it, however, a teacher must be broad and sympathetic, 
generous, and of quick, ready power. The student may 
be advancing ideas,—many an active, independent little 
thinker will,—different, or even opposed to those of the 
instructor. It is possible half the audience will agree 
with student rather than teacher. At any rate, when the 
question is not of vital importance, why not let the pupil 
say his own say? It is his paper, his speech. Some one 
can probably be found who can present the other side 
and give the variety of debate. Oftentimes we trv to 
foist our thoughts upon pupils, and then become puzzled 
and tried at the slow, dull expression we are getting: 
Even a good teacher will find it difficult to help into sen- 
sible form vague ideas with which he is not in sympathy- 
Again, some students are roused to think and work by 
kind, helpful talks before they have become discouraged ; 
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this is necessary, especially when a subject is assigned 
not quite to the child’s liking. It takes mach more 
thought and power for a teacher to suggest than to give 
an outline,—to rouse a student to write than to write him- 
self. Bat suggestions are the province of the true teacher. 
And it is wonderful to watch the effect of stray sentences 
or a connecting paragraph in stimulating original power. 
When the address is complete, you can often cut every 
word you have offered; yet these sentences have done 
their work ; they served as buttresses till the student's 
thought could stand alone. 

It may require genius to accomplish satisfactory results 
in graduation exhibitions; indeed, genius is needed for 
every great work; but surely sympathetic, patient work, 
thoughtful of student sensitiveness, fertile in suggestion 
and expedient, powerful in personal magnetism, now to 
quiet, now to ronse, is never better rewarded than here. 
And we would challenge any body of adults to present as 
bright, strong, or varied work as the students themselves 
will furnish. 


EDUCATION A PREVENTION OF CRIME. 


BY GEORGIA E. HOPLEY, COLUMBUS, 0. 


At the Nashville meeting of the National Prison Con- 
gress, ex-President Hayes paid a high compliment to edu- 
cators, and made a flattering allusion to the value of their 
work, where he said, “In education, manual and mental, 
we shall find both remedy for and prevention of crime.” 
This may sound much like an assertion of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, but prison records and prison experiences 
prove its soundness. This, then, so ably advocated, is 
not a rebabilitation of the old-time theory that all crime 
can be attributed to lack of education. It is one that 
teaches to extend school privileges to those who sadly 
need them, in the hope of rousing the dormant mind and 
making it know that there is a possibility for better things 
which are within its grasp. This isthe only way to bring 
the erring illiterates to thoughts of honorable living. 

Illiterates, tiring of hard, rough, poorly paid’ labor, 
turn to easier (?) methods of gaining a livelihood, and 
by theft gain a little present ease and invite a long life of 
misery and shame. They steal, are detected, appre- 
hended, tried, and convicted. If after conviction they 
be consigned to a prison not conducted on modern princi- 
ples, the world can have no hope of their return to the 
ranks of honorable men; but if fortune should so far 
favor them as to bring them within the walls of a reforma- 
tive, they become better, yet do not escape punishment 
for their wrong doing. 

The managers of prisons would persuade the tax- 
payers that they all are reformatories, but the results 
show that very few are such. A well-equipped prison 
must have a school, for that is the best means and the 
most powerful engine for doing good known to prison 
managers. With the school should go a good library 
and church privileges. 

In the prison-school the convict acquires sufficient 
knowledze of the elementary branches to broaden his 
mind and pursue advanced studies without a teacher. 
He learns to read, and learns that there is a better future 
even for him. He learns enough of this better life to 
despise the evil that lies behind him. He has learned to 
think intelligently, and that means that he becomes deter- 
mined to develop all the good and manliness there is in 
him. He becomes a better man, even in the prison. He 
was at first restless, disobedient, and rebellious. He 
brooded over his unhappy condition until taught a better 
way, then became quiet, well-behaved, a reader of im- 
proving books. At last he leaves the prison qualified to 
render good service to the community. These assertions 
are based on the following facts : 

In Massachusetts, attendance at school is not compul- 
sory ; of those who were enrolled as pupils at the Concord 
Reformatory, 89 per cent. reformed. Of those who failed 
to attend, only 12 per cent. reformed. 

In the New York prisons, the result was even more 
gratifying. At Sing Sing the ratio of school pupils re- 
turned to those discharged, is as 13 to 100; while of those 
who refuse to attend, the ratio is 31 to 100. At Auburn 
the result is equally flattering, despite the unfavorable 
conditions surrounding the prison. 


vocate in the person of Warden Hatch, who claims that 
his prison-school saves 94 per cent. of the illiterates com 
mitted to his charge. The Northern Indiana Peniten- 
tiary reports the percentage saved as 89 against 37. 

Chaplain Griffith of Chester, Ill, claims that the 
school is a more efficient agent in the reformation of a 
criminal than “ prison preaching.”’ 

In the Stillwater (Minn.) Penitentiary, of more than 
375 men discharged since 1885 who had learned to read 
at the prison, but 23 returned to criminal practices. Of 
the men discharged from the Ohio Penitentiary school, 
but 6 per cent. are returned for violation of the laws, as 
compared with 23 per cent. of non-attendants. One Ohio 
penitentiary school is under the superintendency of Major 
H. N. Easton, and is regarded as the most successfal of 
prison-schools. His assistant is an inmate of the institu- 
tion, who has aided very materially in the advancement 
and progress of the school. 

The above showing is a strong argument in favor of 
compulsory education in prisons. The cost is small, the 
saving to society large. The good done can be measured 
only after the lapse of years, but is so great as to satisfy 
the most skeptical. 


GOING TO EUROPE.* 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


A Englishwoman once said to an American friend of 
mine in London, “I suppose everybody in America who 
is anybody has been to Europe.’ But notwithstanding 
Mrs. Bull’s opinions there are hundreds of women, hun- 
dreds of school teachers, who have never been across the 
Atlantic, yet who would go if they knew just how and 
had the conrage to start. Let me say to them in the 
first place, that all the courage needed is to buy a ticket 
and get on board thesteamer. Remember that the money 
brought into Europe by travelers forms a very consider- 
able portion of the different countries’ revenue, hence 
everything is done to make travel easy. Don’t be dis- 
couraged by the fact that you speak only the English lan- 
guage. One young woman stepped from the carriage at 
the hotel door ia Antwerp (her first stopping place on the 
Continent), and asked tremblingly, “Can any one here 
speak English?” to be answered carelessly by the porter 
who took her luggage, “ We all speak English.” I said 
to the Boots at Lucerne, who took my hand luggage to 
the steamer, “ Where did you learn English?" “ Oh,”’ 
was the reply, “I used to drive a beer wagon in New 
York.” Every hotel and pension of any pretension has 
at least one English-speaking person in it, and if you do 
pay a little more for such a privilege, it is a great saving 
of time and nerve to a tourist whose stay is limited to a 
few weeks, and two or three dollars a day gives you a 
choice of good hotels, while one may go into a pension, or 
boarding-house, at much less. 

One need not, in the first place, pay an enormoue 
sum for a steamer ticket. I am as sick in an out- 
side as in an inner room, and there is quite a differ- 
ence in price. A woman who pays $400 for a sealskin 
cloak always crosses in the intermediate cabin at half the 
price of the first, and has the difference to spend in the 
shops of London and Geneva. 

However you go, have a long heavy cloak to wear on 
shipboard. It will cover your shabby gown, if, as many 
people advise, you wear one on the voyage, or it will pro- 
tect your new one if you have one for the occasion. Put 
your berth in order before the ship starts. There should 
be a wall pocket at the side. Put your traveling case 
with comb, brushes, camphor, and all you are likely to need 
in it before you are outoftheharbor. You may be sick if 
you don’t intend it. My berth is a far more important 
part of the ship than the table to me. Take your favor- 
ite physic with you, the ship’s surgeon may not have what 
you want. If you are in a big ship with few steward- 
esses, remember that the bedroom steward is as accus- 
tomed to waiting upon and caring for sick women as doc- 
tors are, and don’t be squeamish. If your steward is like 
one whom I remember with gratitude, he will pour med- 
icine down your throat, make toast and hot lemonade, 
shake up your pillows, cut up your steak, and fill that in- 


* If any lady going abroad alone would like the address of a good 


and inexpensive poarding house in London, [ can give her one if she 
will write me, care of this JouRNAL. 


dispensable article which you must take with you,—a 
rubber water bag,—a dozen times a day. 

Now as to fees,—the inexperienced American traveler's 
bugbear. The desk steward,—on a large ship,—takes 
eare of your steamer chair, and gets anything you 
want on deck. He must have a fee; so must your 
waiter if you go to the table, and the steward and stew- 
ardess if both wait upon you in your room. Men also 
have the barber and boots to remember. I have seen a 
stewardess who had worked hard for a ten days’ voyage 
grateful for a fee of $2.50. Ihave known another who 
had done nothing refuse fifty cents, which the woman who 
offered it to her very properly then put in her own pocket, 
saying she could use it. A bedroom steward on one of 
the largest and fastest ships sailing the Atlantic, told me 
after an extremely hard winter passage, that almost every 
one of the passengers had given him but half a crown 
(sixty-two and one half cents) instead of the five shillings 
($1.25) which he expected. 

I had an itinerary made out telling where I was to go, 
at what hours I could leave and arrive at certain places, 
and at what hotels I could stay. I made such changes 
from time to time as I liked, using the schedule for 
months, and I found only one variation between the time 
given and the departure of a train, and that only five 
minutes. These books, I think, cost $10, but they are 
worth far more in time and worry saved. 


Luggage ceases to be a bugbear if you do not have a 
trunk. English railways carry a small amount of lug- 
gage without extra expense, but when one gets on the 
Continent it often costs as much as his ticket to get his 
trunk from point to point. The most independent people 
are those who take only what they can carry in their own 
hands. An Ohio school teacher did this,—feeing no por- 
ters and paying little carriage hire, but she was very 
strong, and her satchel, though not large, would have been 
too heavy for many women. A big box satchel for the 
porter,—and there are plenty of porters,—and a smaller 
one for yourself, will hold a surprising amount, and wash- 
ing can be done anywhere at short notice. The summers 
in England are much cooler than in America, and a 
woolen traveling dress, thick shawl, and flannel wrapper, 
should go with you. For a two months’ trip a black silk 
dress, made plainly that it may be folded in small com- 
pass, will be all the gown you need besides a new traveling 
dress and the wrapper. Three changes of underclothing 
are sufficient. Don’t take up room with linen collars and 
cuffs. The Briton’s backbone is not in his shirt front. 
[ never saw a decently laundried collar in Great Britain, 
but “ frilling ”’ is pretty and cheap. Wear that and save 
room in your bag. A black scarf will save purse and 
time. 

There is a list of cab fare pasted in Lonlon cabs, but 
as the price is so much a distance a stranger is little ben- 
efited. Nor can you trust your hotel keeper. Hotel 
carriages are usually double those taken on the street, 
but I found if I took a street carriage to a hotel and 
allowed the porter to pay, I was charged the same price 
I would have paid the hotel omnibus. The policeman is 
your court of appeal, and I always found him a friend. 
It is against the rules to tip him, but one can always send 
something to the wife or baby. 

An English woman once told me I should be continu- 
ally cheated by English money, because there was no 
difference between the two shilling and half-crown pieces. 
This was in America. I cannot conceive what she meant, 
nor will you be able to understand if you step into a 
broker's and ask him to let you see the two pieces. A 
man who had been on the Continent before I had, told 
me that a porter at a railway station would snatch his 
bag from his hand, make off with it, and demand a franc 
for carrying it. I never saw an instance of rudeness or 
cupidity in a railway porter. In Great Britain you give 
the porter who puts your luggage in the carriage, or does 
anything for you, two pence, if you like. On the Conti- 
nent such men get their only reward from travelers, and 
their ordinary fee is 10 cents, half a franc. A waiter’s 
fee at a restaurant is a penny to the shilling, according to 
your bill, but if you have extra service anywhere you 
must pay for it, for these poor creatures have no other 
way of earning a living, and if I have one regret it is that 
I did not put more pennies into some of the hands that 


served me so faithfully. 
There is not much time for shopping on a short tour, 
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and one can find in Boston almost everything that the 
European shops display, still it is a great pleasure to have 
a few mementoes which will recall the particular spot 
where each was purchased, long afterwards. Dresden, 
Venice, and Antwerp are good places on the Continent to 
buy lace, Dublin and Belfast are perhaps the best in 
Great Britain. Small paintings, on canvass or porcelain, 
are excellent in Dresden, statuary and mosaic work in 
Florence, while china and photographs are tempting 
everywhere. As to staple goods, I would let them alone 
and shop at home where you know your trader. 

If I were a teacher of English literature I would take 
two months, if possible, for Europe, besides the time spent 
on shipboard. I would take a $60 passage to Liverpool, 
give a week or more if possible to Edinburgh, a week to 
Stratford-on-Avon, Melrose, Abbotsford, Rugby, two or 
three weeks to London and vicinity, two weeks to that 
most delightful of places,—the Lake District,— a region 
for which I am always longing, and then I would cross 
to Antwerp and revel in Rubens and the cathedral, and 
come home by one of the steamers sailing from that port. 
You can do this for for $350, perhaps for less. I know 
a woman who spent $800 in about six months abroad ; 
another spent about the same sum in eleven months, stay- 
ing longer in one place. It is the continual journeying 
that costs in Europe, as well as here. 

Baedecker’s guide-books, of course, are not to be out- 
done. Houghton & Mifflin’s Satchel Guide is good, and 
Loomis’ Index Guide, published by Scribner, is also val- 

uable, and you will find many a hint in Miss Trafton’s 
American Girl Abroad. Ifyou go with one of the ex- 
eursions the JOURNAL advertises, you will still, I hope, 
find some of the hints I have tried to give useful, and in 
any case I cannot give you better advice than that I heard 
one London cab conductor give another, “ Wotever yer 
do, Bob, see that yer keep yer temper.” 


NATIVE TREES—(XIX).* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE OAKS, 
THE SCRUB OAK. 


The scrub or * bear” oak is common in various parts 
of New England and along the Alleghany slopes south 
to Virginia. It generally oceupies gravelly plains and 
ridges and rocky hills, frequently to the exclusion of most 
other woody growth. Look for small straggling speci- 
mens as scattered undergrowth in pine woods, ready to 
spring up for full possession of the ground, when the 
pines are removed. 

This oak, from its association with sterile and waste 
grounds, has a bad reputation. Viewed as a whole it has 
little of the beauty and nothing of the majesty which be- 
longs to the oaks asa class. It sometimes grows to a 
height of twenty feet, with a stem five or six inches in 
diameter, but is usually only a stiff bushy shrub five or six 
feet high. The worthlessness of this oak, in most places 
where it grows, even for fuel, and the difficulty of clear- 
ing the ground for any other crop, are its protection. 
Even if a serub oak lot is cleanly cut, and the brush 
burned on the ground, the roots are not damaged, and 
send up vigorous sprouts the next year. Where wood is 
searce and high in price, and these oaks occupy ground, 
as on Cape Cod, they are really valued as fuel, yielding a 
fair cutting once ina dozen years. They are useful, how- 
ever, as “ wind-breaks” and to hold shifting sands from 
drifting about. They slowly make a soil, too, for some 
better growth. They are also useful as “nurses” to 
growths of pines or other trees. By cutting lanes a few 
feet wide through the scrub oaks, and working the ground 
thus opened sufficiently to get pine seedlings started, a 
new and valuable forest will soon possess the ground, the 
shrubs merely forming a useful undergrowth. 

‘But even the despised scrub oak has attractions for 
those who open their eyes to them. In the last of May, 
or earlier at the South, the blossoms appear, and they are 
strikingly beautiful. The fertile or fruit-bearing ones are 
inconspicuous, as with the other oaks; but the sterile 
blossoms are upon long, pendent catkins, prettily colored 
with hues varying from light green to red. Taken with 
the newly opesing leaves, showing beauty of form and 
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delicacy of tinting with the changes of scarlet, they might 
form a bouquet fit to grace any table. 

The leaves are small, thick, narrowed at the base, and 
terminated at the ends of the lobes by bristly points, the 
leaves being in this respect like those of all the biennial 
oaks. 

This little oak is exceedingly abundant in fruitage, 
so much so as to suggest that some practical use should 
be made of the acorns. The acorns are small, ovoid in 
shape, prettily striped ; meat, yellowish and bitter. It is 
said that swine and deer will feed upon them. 


AMERICA’S TO-MORROW. 
[An Exercise for Graduation Day, with a Patriotic Flavor.) 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
1. It is almost 400 years since Columbus discovered America, 
2. It is 274 years since Jamestown was settled. 
3. It is 270 years since the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 
4. I know all this, but our growth has but jast begun. 
3. What do you mean by that ? 
4. I meac that oar growth is almost wholly within the last 
twenty-five years, and quite largely within the last ten years. 
3. Ihave not seen much change within ten years. 
2. Neither have I. 
1. That is because you have not traveled. If you had been 
West and South as much as I, you would have seen it. 
5. I have traveled both West and South, and while I can see 
chavges in thirty years, and while I can see that some places have 
grown in twenty years, I do not see much change in the last ten. 
6 That is the way some people travel. I want to get at the 
facts. I wish Statisticus would tell us something about our growth. 
Statisticus (stepping to the blackboard, reads the following table 
that +hould have been placed there).— 


Year. Population. Gain. 

1800, 5,308,000 1,380,000 
1810, - - - 7,240,000 1,930,000 
1820, 9,634,000 2,295,000 
1830, - 12,866,000 3,233,000 
1840, - - 17,069,000 3,203,000 
1850, - = 28,192,000 6,022 000 
1860, - - 81,443,000 8,252. 000 
1870, - - - $8,558,000 7,115,000 
1880, - 50,156,000 11,597,000 


1890 (estimated), - 65,000,000 15,000,000 


4. Now, it can be seen that we have had our great growth within 
twenty-five years. We have at least doubled our popaiation in that 
time, that is we have added to our population in twenty-five years 
as many people as there were here after the country had been set- 
tled 250 years. 

6. I would like to have Financier tell us about the increase in 
wealth. 
Financier (steps to the blackboard and reads the following table 
that should have been placed there).— 
Year. Total Wealth, 
1850, - - = $18,652,000,000, 
1860, - - =  81,202,000,000, gained $19,750,000, 000 
1870, - - = =  30,068,000,000, slight loss because of war. 
1880, - - - = 48,642,000,000, gained $12,574,000,000. 
1890, - + =  61,455,000,000 gained $18,813,000,000, 

4. Now, you all see what I meant when I raid that our growth 
had bat begun. 

7. Why, we have gained more than the entire wealth of the 
country forty years ago. 

8. As much and half as much more. 

9. Almost half as much as the country was worth ten years ago. 

Financier.—Our wealth shows to equal advantage when com- 
pared with that of other countries, (Reads from a table previously 
placed upon the blackboard. ) 


Country. Year. 

England, - - 1882 $35,890,000,000 
France, - - 40,300,000,000 
Germany, - - sad 30,615,000,000 
Russia, - - - 21,715,000,000 
Austria, - - - - w 18,000,000,000 
Italy, - - - - ” 7,000 000,000 
Holland, - - 4,935,000,000 
Portugal, - - 1,800,000,000 


10. Why, our increase in wealth in ten years is greater than the 
entire wealth of any country in Europe outside of Eogland, France, 
Germany, and Russia. 

11, There must be many causes for this. 

12. In the matter of cotton the country produces more than 
twice as much as at the breaking out of the Civil War. 

13, We raise nearly four times as much corn as in 1850. 

14. We raise more than four times as much wheat. 

15. And six times as many oats, 

16. And twelve times as much barley. 

17. We prodace about $600,000,000 in minerals a year. 

18. How long will this continue ? 

4. Why, I tell you we have just begun. Look at the South, it 
will add to our wealth more than we can estimate in the next ten 
years, See how many mines are being opened, what resources are 


6. Then look at California, that would make twenty states like 
Massachusetts, and is very rich and undeveloped. 
19. Texas would make more than fifty states like Connecticut, 


and it has vast resources. 
3. Bat they are so far from the markets that what they raise is 


not worth so much. 

4. You do not realize how these things change. Twenty-five 
years ago it cost about three and a half cents a ton per mile for 
general freight, and now it costs but little more than one cent, or 
about one seventh ag much. 

6. There are not men enough to cultivate the soil out West. 

20, They do not need so many as you think. Why, you ought 
to see the way they do it. They go out on the vast fields with a 
steam engine that with one machine ploughs, harrows, and sows. 

21. You should see them go into the field in harvest time with 
the steam engine, and one machine that reaps, threshes, winnows, 
puts into bags, and sews up all by itself. 

22, But it is more fun for a Boston boy to see them thresh, win- 
now, and put into bags seventy tons of beans a day with one 
machine. 

23. One man in Tulare County, Cal., last year raised wheat 
enough with his own hands and the machinery that he could him- 
self control, so that he could save enough for seed another year, 
sell enough to freight the rest to London, and literally feed 1,000 
men 5,000 miles away for the year. 

24. These are large stories. 

4. Bat they are facts. 

6. These will not seem like large stories ten years from to-day. 
I tell you, America has but begun its growth. 

In Concert (Nearly all the school will say)—Ob, we are so glad 
that we are Americans! 

Solo and Chorus: ‘* Star Spangled Banner.’’ 

Song: America.’’ 

Three or more recitations, interspered with songs. Select from 
the following: From Harper's School Speaker, by James Baldwin, 
Ph D., ** Battle Hymn of the Republic,”’ ‘** The Blue and the Gray,”’ 
‘* Three Cheers for the Olden Time.’’ From Carrington’s Patri- 
otic Reader, ‘* Extract from Webster,’’ pp 580-81; Extract from 
Griffis,’ p. 576; ‘‘Sherman’s Oar Country,’’ pp. 568-572; 
Destiny of Our Republic,’”’ p. 505; Triumphs,’ p. 558, 

Select songs from the following: Franklin Square Song Collec- 
tion, with music—No. 1, ‘‘Our Country’s Flag,’’ ‘“‘ The Sabre 
Song’’; No. 2, ** Warren’s Address’’: No. 3, ‘‘ My Own Native 
Land’’; No. 4, Keller’s ‘‘ American Hymn,’’ ‘‘ Three Cheers for 
the Olden Time’’; No. 6, ‘ Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,”’ 
** Ye Sons of the Nation.’? From Carrington’s Patriotic Reader, 
without music—‘* Columbia, the Land of the Brave,’’ ‘* Tail, Col- 
umbia, Happy Land,’’ ‘‘Oar Flag is There,’’ ‘* Union and Lib- 
erty,’’ Polish War Song.’’ 

In Concert (Nearly all).—Well, we are all glad that we are 
Americans. 

3. This is all very well, but there is another side to it. 

13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, in concert.—What is that other side ? 

3. The country is not growing good as fast ae it is growiog rich 
and great. 

14. What makes you think so ? 

3. There is a tendency toward large cities, but Statisticus must 
tell us about that. 

Statisticus (reads from the blackboard the following table, which 
should have been placed there).— 


In 1790, - - - - 1 im 30 lived in cities. 
** 1830, - ‘ . 


The population in 1880 was twelve times that of 1790. The city 
population in 1880 was eighty-six times that of 1790. 
3. This means a tendency toward crime. There are direct evi- 
dences of this. Oar prison commissioner can tell us about this. 
Prison Commissioner (steps to the blackboard and reads from 
table written there).— 
In 1850 there were 290 prisoners to a million. 


1. Why, that is an increase of fourfold in thirty years! 

Prison Commissioner.—Very true, but that is not the worst of it. 
There are six times as many murders in America as in England ; 
that is, an average in America of 2,100 as against 377 in England. 

Last year the number of murders was 3,567, or nearly double our 
latest average. 

2, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 in concert.—This does not make us feel 
so proud that we are Americans. 

Singing: Hymn (to be foand in any hymnbook) beginning,— 

“* Lord, while for all mankind we pray.” 

24. It is plain enough that America has great possibilities. 

3. What about the probabilities ? 

2, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 in concert. —That depends upon our- 
selvee. 

24. Yes, that does depend upon ourselves. 

1, 2, 4, 5, and 6 in concert —We must be mauly. 

7, 8, 9, and 10 in concert, —We must be patriotic. 

11, 12, 13, 14 in concert.—We mast make the country right. 

In concert.—Yes, and be on the right side of every question. 
Each pupil should have a small flag, or some one should have * 


being discovered. 


large flag, and after the closing recitation there shoald be » geners! 
waving, with the song, ‘ Rally Round the Flag, Boys,” 


| 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
— ao we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


*“*ERRORS” THAT ARE NOT ERRORS. 


The ‘‘ Grammar Teacher ’”’ who writes on ‘' Inexcusable Errors’’ 
in the JOUKNAL for May 8 would do well to follow his own sug- 
gestion to ‘‘look in the dictionaries and note to what parts of 
speech those words are limited.’”” He might thas have learned that 
the use of any as a adverb, especially with comparatives, is unex- 
ceptionable English. 

Some for somewhat is of course colloquial and indefensible. 

This or that may properly be joined with much and similar ad- 
jectives used as nouns; as, ‘‘ This much I will say,’’ etc. So in the 
plural; as in Shakespeare, ‘‘ Julius Casar,’’ iv. i. 1: ‘‘ These 
many, then, shall die,’’ etc. 

‘This many aday’”’ is old and well established, however we 
may ‘‘ parse ’’ the this. Whether the construction is like ‘ Full 
many a flower,’’ etc. or not, grammar teachers may decide for 
themselves. 

“ Blind as a beetle’’ was no doubt suggested by the behavior of 
the cockchafer (Melolontha vu/garis), sometimes called the “ blind 
beetle,’’ which has a disagreeable way of bumping against persons 
and things asif it could not see its way. There is another so- 
called ‘‘ blind beetle,’’ which is actually destitute of eyes. It is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a small chestnut-colored beetle, found in rice.’’ 

It may be noted, however, that many of these vulgar similes 
will hardly bear critical analysis. They are often contradictory ; 
like ‘* working like a dog’’ and ‘‘lazy as a dog,”’ to quote a single 
pair. They were ridiculed more than three hundred years ago by 
Taylor the Water-Poet, in his Dogge of Warre. He says: ‘* Many 
ridiculous aspersions are cast upon Dogges, so that it would make a 
Dogge laugh to heare and understand them. As I have heard a 
Man say, I am as hot as a Dogge, or as cold as a Dogge, I sweate 
like a Dogge (when a Dogge never sweates), as drunke as a ®, 
hee swore like a Dogge, and one told a man once, That his Wife 
was not to be believ’d, for she would lye like a Dogge.’’ In ‘‘ The 
Tempest ’’ (iii. 2, 22) Trinculo says, *‘ but you'll lie like dogs”’ ; 
and in ‘* I. Henry 1V.”’ (ii. 1. 8) the Carrier declares that ‘‘ peas 


and beans are as dank [damp] here as a dog.’’ 
W. J. R,, Cambridge. 


THE COLLEGE FOR BUSINESS. 


Ts a college education of practical value to a man intending to enter 
upon a business career ? 

In the New York Tribune of April 13, Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
undertook to prove that a college course was a disadvantage to a 
man who expected to enter business. He said: 

“ The total absence of the college graduate in every department 
of affairs should be deeply weighed. The graduate has 
not the slightest chance, entering at twenty, against the boy who 
swept the office, or who begins as shipping clerk at fourteen. The 
facts prove this.”’ 

Such a statement from a man of Mr. Carnegie’s reputation as a 
successful business man, is a serious matter to many young men who 
have striven to obtain a college education, intending to enter business 
life. Possibly, however, his assertions may prove less formidable 
when carefully examined. It is only recently that a college gradu- 
ate has thought it befitting his dignity to take up a business career. 
Daring the past twenty-five years men have gradually become con: 
vinced that a liberal education is of value even to those who do not 
intend to enter the professiune. Thus to-day the lawyers and preach- 
ers are not the only men who can assume the leading social and po- 
litical positions. To quote the words of Chauncey M. Depew: 
“The road to distinction, social consideration, and often wealth, is 
now through business rather than through the professions, as 
formerly.”’ 

It has been thought that to become a successful business man, it 
is necessary to make oneself a specialist, but many advanced think- 
ers of to-day agree with President Low of Colambia College, that 
“in all intellectual pursuits, the best specialist is the man who, first 
of all, is roundly developed before he begins to specialize.’’ 

The question which Mr. Carnegie brings up is, “ With equal 
health, energy, and talent, will the boy who has had the advantage 
of a college education, in the end, succeed better than the boy who 
begins by working in the shop while yet in his teens?’’ In the 
first place, it is harder for a college graduate to start than it is for 
a boy, because while he does not as yet possess qualifications which 
make him more valuable to his employer than a boy, he cannot 
be treated as such. Then again, a man’s college education has 
given him other interests than his business, and made him less 
single-minded. These are difficulties, but a graduate who intends 
to make a success will struggle with them, and in a few years from 
the start he may have passed the boy who began at fourteen. While 
both may be equally successful in business, the college graduate 
may fill a much larger place in the world than the boy, whose ex- 
perience has tended toward making him a one-sided rather than a 
well-rounded man. 

Mr. Carnegie says that he cannot find the college graduate among 
successful business men, and it is here that he shows the greatest 
weakness of his argument. It would not be difficult to name scores 
of prominent business men who assert that they owe their success 
to their college education. The valae of college discipline cannot 
be emphasized too strongly. Boys enter college, men come from it. 
While there the boy receives a store of information which he could 
get in no other way, broadens his mental powers, and learns to grasp 
practical matters more readily, rapidly, and intelligently,—impor- 
tant qualifications for a business man. 

Another statement which Mr. Carnegie makes is as follows: 
“ The almost total absence of the graduate from high position in 

the business world seems to jastify the conclusion that college eda- 


cation, as it exists, is fatal to success in that domain.’ If this is 
trae, why do self-made men so invariably send their sons to college ? 
Is it that they may become unfitted to assume the positions their 


fathers now hold ? On the contrary, these men are convinced that 
their sons will carry on their business better with the increased in- 
telligence, and are therefore determined to give them the benefits 
of a college jeducation. Mr. Depew sums it up well, as follows: 
“T never saw a self-made man in my life who did not firmly 
believe that he had been handicapped, no matter how great his 
success, by deficiency in education, and who was not determined to 
give his children the advantages of which he felt, not only in busi- 
ness, but in his intercourse with his fellow-men, so greatly in need.”’ 

Mr. James B. Alexander, vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York, a graduate of Princeton, says: 
“I never met a successful merchant or manufacturer to whom a 
college education had been denied, who would not sacrifice some- 
thing of his material success to have that education, and there are 
not many of them who are not eager to have their children enjoy 
that of which they themselves were deprived.”’ 

It is better to place some boys directly in business, as their incli- 
nations are not toward a higher education. As President Eliot of 
Harvard College once said, “ You can’t make a two-thousand dollar 
man out of a two-cent boy by sending him to college. It is not, 
however, of these boys that we are thinking. The boys who are 
willing and anxious to make the necessary sacrifices to obtain a 
liberal education shonld be welcomed into the ranks of business 
men. Itis they who make the most of their opportunities wherever 
they may be placed, and will presumably make a success of what- 


ever they accept as their life-work. 
Cambridge. W. D. Orcutt. 
POPOCATEPETL. 


Professor Heilprin of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences’ scientific expedition to Mexico has ascended Popocatepetl, and 
from twenty-one barometrical observations, finds the height of the 
mountain to be 14,800 feet, 3,000 less than reported. The director 
of the National Observatory says that the computations are badly 
reckoned ; and Professor Heilprin offers to make the ascent again. 
Professor Heilprin and Mr. F. C. Baker of the Academy have 
made the ascent of Iztaccihuatl.—the firet ascent by a scientific 
man, and the third by any one. The barometer measurements in- 
dicate an absolute elevation of 17,150 feet. A glacier two miles 
long was found to descend the western slope of the mountain, and 
is the first glacier recorded as existing in Mexico. On the summit 
the thermometer registered 28° F. Buatterfiies were found em- 
bedded in ice at an elevation of 15,000 feet. H. A. 8. 


SPECIAL PRICES. 


Milk sold for $6.00 a can in New York City, March 6, ’88 
(snow blockade). 

Flour, for $1.50 a pound, at Frazer River, 1838, 

Fat sheep, for 1s, Madagascar. 

A huge bullock, for a piece of iron hoop, at Saldanha Bay, 
Africa, 1604. 

One of John Knox's sermons recently sold for $2,075. 

Marillo’s Madonna brought in Paris, a few years since, 615,300 
francs ($123,060). 

Mr. Banks, of New York City, sold 8 oz. of blood from his arm, 
240 drops to the oz., for 10 cents a drop = $192, for infusion into a 
patient. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


The Critic tells this good story: ‘‘ A teacher in a public school 
not a thousand miles from New York, a woman of much intelli- 
gence and originality in her plan of education, is very fond of 
giving her pupils what she calls ten-minute compositions, She lets 
them get their pencils and pads of writing-paper ready, and then, 
giving them a subject, allows them ten minutes to write a composi- 
tion upon it. Her idea is that this exercise stimulates the brain. 
Not long ago she gave ‘ Newspapers’ as a subject, but the children 
did not take to it very kindly. Then she said that, though it was 
not her custom to change the subject, she would break her rule in 
this instance, and let them write of ‘ Lazy People.’ If they pre- 
ferred ‘ Newspapers,’ they might still have an opportunity of writ- 
ing on the original theme. The pencils began to fly at once, and 
before five out of the ten minutes had passed, one of the boys,—a 
youngster of twelve years,—held up his pencil to indicate that he 
had finished. And this is what he had written: ‘ Newspapers are 
born and live a little while, and then die and are burned. The 
same may be said of lazy people.’ ’’ 


SOME KINGS. 


The most powerful king on earth is wor-king ; the laziest king, 
lur-king ; the meanest king, shir-king ; the most disgusting, smir- 
king ; and the most popular, smo-king ; and the most disreputable, 
jo-king ; and the thirstiest one, drin-king ; and the slyest, win-king ; 
and the most gérrulous one, tal-king. And there is the bac-king, 
whose trade’s a perfect mine; the dark-skinned monarch blac-king, 
who cats the greatest shine; not to speak of ran-king, whose title's 
out of the question; or famous ruler ba-king, of good finance diges- 
tion. — nge. 


SONGS OF TWO RACES. 


Dr. D. G. Brinton, in his recently published volume, Hssays of 
an Americanist, makes the following curiously interesting observa- 
tions on songs and song-singing in the North and in the South: — 

One might think that the eternal snows which surround them 
(the Eskimo), the vast glaciers which chill the air for miles beyond 
their limits, would also freeze out and kill all fire of poesy. Quite 
the contrary. I doubt if throughout the American continent I 
could quote you a more thoroughly poetic people, one taking a 
greater delight in song than these same boreal, blubber-eating 
Eskimo. Their great delight is in long tales of magic and adven- 
ture, and in improvisation. An Eskimo hunter, with a ready power 
to string together verse after verse of their peculiar poetry, soon 
extends his fame beyond the confines of his native village, and 


becomes known for many a league up and down the shore. Often 


between the champions of villages, not unlike those which took 
place in fair Provence in the palmy days of la gaye science. 

A humorous strain is very marked in most of the Eskimo songs. 
Indeed, I know of no other tribe in America where the genuine, 
fun-loving spirit bubbles forth so freely. In Mexico and Central 
America, in the midst of beautiful scenery and where the flowery 
earth basks in the Jap of an eternal spring, the tone of most of the 
songs is sad and lugubrious; or if humorous, with a satirical, bitter, 


unhealthy humor, a Schadenfreude, which is far from wholesome 
merriment. Dr. Berendt, who spent seventeen years in studying 
the languages of Central America, has pointedly called attention to 
the great predominance of words in them expressing painfal, over 
those expressing pleasurable emotions. It teaches us how little the 
happiness of man depends upon his environment, that the merriest 
of the American nations is found precisely where, according to our 
usual notions almost every cheering and enlivening element is with- 
drawn from life, where darkness, cold and destitution have undis- 
puted rule. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is the origin of the expression, ‘‘ Let it go by the 
board’’ ? OLIVE OLDSCHOOL, 


— Has Stanley made more than one trip to Africa? If go, 
when ? PRESTON. 


— Can the querists enlighten me as to whence the word shoddy 
is derived ? PORTIA, 


— May I ask through the query column for a full list of Charles 
Dudley Warner’s published works ? LULL. 


— To “G.’’: [have found The Use of Models (Prang Educa- 
tional Company, Boston) the best aid in form study and drawing. 
This work also touches clay. A. M. W. 


— To ‘Fleming’’: ‘‘ Long Tom Coffin’’ is a character in 
Cooper’s ‘‘ The Pilot.’’ He is probably the most widely known 
sailor character in existence. B. 


— To ‘*R. O.’’: Characters in ‘‘ Wayside Inn’? —landlord, 
Lyman Howe; studert, Henry Wales; Sicilian, Luigi Monti; 
musician, Ole Bull; theologian, Prof. Daniel Treadwell; poet, 
Thos. W. Parsons. BRANDON. 


— To ‘‘Machias”’ ; The beetle in rapid flight blunders against 
objects as if it could not see. The special significance of the ex- 
pression seems to be that a man not blind acts as though he were. 

Credit to ‘‘ Brandon.”’ WILBUR, 


— Please state the age and requirements necessary for entrance 
to West Point Military Academy. Also the studies pursued in that 
institution. C. P. K., 504 W. 11th street, Wilmington, Del. 


— To Jacques’’: The United States army consists of 2,167 com- 
missioned officers and a sufficient number of enlisted men to keep 
them in practice. This number is fixed by a general law at 30,000, 
bat Congress has, for several years, appropriated for only 25,000. 


— To ‘‘ Coventry’’: The expression you mention is accredited 
to Lord Brougham, who once said: ‘‘ Let the soldier be abroad if 
he will; he can do nothing in this age. There is another personage 
abroad; the schoolmaster is abroad; and I trust to him, armed 
with his primer, against the soldier in full array.’’ J. 


— Willsome one tell me why the lowest coin in our American cur- 
rency isso frequently called a ‘‘penny’’ ? The cent is supposed to be so 
named from its forming the hundredth part of that more prominent 
coin familiarly known as the ‘‘ almighty dollar.’’ In looks it can 
never be mistaken forthe English penny, it is much lighter, and it is 
but half its value. If correctness is any object, why not call it a 
half-penny (it is not much like that, however), and if one wishes 
to be decidedly English, drop the consonants, and call it ha’-penny, 
—pronouncing the first syllable hay? 1t may seem a small matter, 


but why not give an American coin its American name a a. ia 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Sugar-cane, according to recent authority, is nowhere found wild. 

Brazil's new flag is patterned from ours. The stripes, however, 
are green and gold, but the field is blue, bearing thirteen stars. 

The olive tree sometimes grows as high as 50 feet, and reaches an 
almost fabulous age. One recently destroyed at Beaulien had a 
recorded age of five centuries, and was 36 feet in circumference. 

The grapple plant of the Kalaharia desert is said to be a real veg- 
etable curiosity. In its general appearance it looks more like a 
starfish than a plant, and each ray or arm is tipped with barbs, 
which, when fastened to the wool of sheep, have to be cut out as 
the only way of removing them. 

A New York firm has just shipped a $75,000 plant for the man- 
ufacture of camphor at Japan, with a view to saving the excessive 
waste in the production of this drug. In each ton of camphor- 
wood brought to this country from Japan, there is 25 per cent. of 
camphor and 75 per cent. of waste. Moreover, one half of the 
camphor evaporates during the sea voyage, leaving 12} per cent. of 
the drug after reduction. 


PRINCIPAL LAKES OF: THE UNITED STATES. 


Ht. above 
Depth. sea level 


‘im the long winter nights, genuine tourneys of song are organized 


h. Breadth. Area. 

Miles, Sq. miles. Feet. in feet. 
Sapesien, 430 $3,000 1,000 608 
Michigan, 320 oe 22.000 1,000 582 
Huron, 280 105 —-21,000 582 
Erie, 250 58 9.600 204 573 
Oatario, 195 55 6,300 600 250 
Great Salt, 90 20to 30 2,600 60 4,200 
Champlain, 100 ltwol4 600 600 93 
St. Clair, 50 24 360 20 571 
Lake of the Woods, 100 —- — 977 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 22, 1890. 


PusLic LIBRARIES should be of greater service to the 
schools and teachers. 


Ir is against the law in Germany to put windows on 
both sides of the schoolroom. 


In Philadelphia there are 110,000 pupils in the public 
school, 30,000 in private schools. 


Mr. C. W. PARMENTER'’S article upon “ The Manual 
Training School of Cambridge,” published with extensive 
* illustrations in the Jourwat of April 10, has been highly 
complimented by our exchanges in all parts of this 
country and in Europe. 


“ WitttAM Lioyp Garrison ”’ is the recently selected 
name of one of the public schools of the District of Col- 
umbia. This is the beginning of a new era in the naming 
of schools for men and women famed for something other 
than jiterature and office-holding. 


Rev. Dr. TALMAGE ought to have sufficient respect 
for his literary reputation, if he has not for his ministerial 
dignity, not to sell to the Monday papers of the country 
old sermons, previously preached, previously published in 
the papers, and also previously issued in book form. It 
is neither honest to the public nor creditable to the pulpit. 


Tue school board of an Indiana town has issued to the 
public school teachers of the place an order regarding a 
school journal whose attitude on local affairs it does not 
like, which closes as follows: “It forfeits all claim of 
support from teachers and public school people, and its 
further use by teachers of the public schools will not meet 
with the approval of the school board.” 


New Noration or Time.—At a recent meeting of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 384 railroad presi- 
dents, superintendents, and eugineers, representing 135,- 
000 miles of road, expressed themselves in favor of a 
change from the twelve-hour to the twenty-four hour no- 


tation. The year 1892 was the time very generally speci- 
fied as an opportune year in which to make the change. 
The twenty-four hour notation has been adopted for rail- 


way service in China. 


Tar Boston Examinations.—The Board of Super- 
visors will examine candidates for city certificates on 
August 26, 27, and 28, in the Girls’ High School, West 
Newton street, beginning at 8.30 o’clock, a.m. Attend 
ance will be required each day. Applicants who are not 
graduates of the Boston normal or one of the state nor- 
mal schools must have had at least one year’s experience 
in teaching. 

Four grades of certificates will be given: First, to 
headmasters, masters and junior masters of the normal 
and high schools, and principals of evening high schools. 
Candidates must be graduates of college. 

Second, to masters and submasters of grammar echools, 
principals of evening elementary schools, and assistants 
in evening high schools. 

Third, to assistant principals and assistants of the nor- 
mal and high schools. 

Fourth, to assistants of grammar, primary, and evening 
elementary schools. 

Special grades to instructors of special studies and in 
schools forthe deaf. The first includes the second, third, 
and fourth; the second and third, the fourth ; the second 
does not include the third. 

Each candidate must bring a certificate of graduation 
from a normal school or college, or of experience ; a cer- 
tificate of good moral character and of health: and testi- 
monials in regard to echolarship and aptness to teach. 
The Board will give great weight to successful experi- 
ence in teaching and governing schools and will ap. 
preciate the advantage of good general scholarship. 


* APPROPRIATION FOR INDIAN WorK.—Gen. T. J. Mor- 
gan knows what the Indian schools need, knows how to 
use advantageously the money appropriated. When he 


.|entered upon his office he studied every phase of the work 


as it was and as it ought to be, and outlined for the Cor- 
gressional committee the work that should be done at 
once, requiring an added appropriation of $1,481,042, 
but showed how they might get along with an increase of 
only $801,000. The needs specified may be classified as 
follows : 

‘* First, enlargement and better equipment of the industrial train- 
ing schools at Albuquerque, Carlisle, Chilocco, Genoa, Grand Junc- 
tion, Lawrence, and Chemawa. This is not for doubtful experi- 
ments, but to do more largely what has been done so well,—to do 
in part what is demanded by what has been done. 

** Secondly, equipment of new schools jast built at Pierre, Santa 
Fé, and Carson. It would be a senseless waste of money to erect 
these buildings, and then fail of equipping them fully for the work 
in view of which they were built. 

** Thirdly, $255,000 of this sum,—which is less by $11,000 than 
the Commissioner thought the least that should be so used,—will 
be used to meet the obligations imposed with reference to schools 
among the Sioux, in our recent purchase of abeut 11,000.000 acres 
of their land. ‘This should not be accounted as an increase on pre- 
vious expenditures. 

** Fourthly, $45,000 of this sum is needed for the repair of build- 
ings and equipments.’’ 

This is not asked because of any extravagant ideas of the 
Commissioner, but merely in order to do for all that which 
is now done fora few. Thereare 36,000 Indians of school 
age, and accommodations for only 10,673. The Com- 
missioner has planned for the greatest economy in provid- 
ing for as many as possible of the 25,000 Indian children 
who have no place provided for their education. Not to 
grant what he asks under his reduced call, would be a 
fatal blunder as a matter of policy, to say nothing of its 
injustice. 


THE COLLEGE AND BUSINESS. 


Andrew Carnegie, the most emminently succcessful 
business man in America, perhaps, has indulged in some 
plain talking upon the uselessness of the college as a 
preparation for business. It is the most unsatisfactory 
bit of reading we have seen in many a day. But such is 
the weight of any utterance upon business matters by the 
author of Triumphal Democracy, that it ill becomes us 
to reply to it without being able to array definite facts 
that shall of themselves weigh. Fortunately, Chauncey 


M. Depew and Seth Low are on record upon the side of 
the college, and their success, experience, and eminence 


give weight to their words. If there is any considerable 
amount of truth in what Mr. Carnegie says, then it is of 
the utmost importance that our colleges know it at once. 
That a college course is valuable, no graduate affirms 
with half so much vehemence as the man who has not had 
the advantages of such a course, and the successful non- 
college man is many-fold more ardent in his praise of the 
college than the man who has not succeeded. No man 
so well knows what a college training means as he who 
has won professional success without such aid. 

It may be possible that the all-round advantage of a 

college training, fitting the man to get more out of life 
and for being more to the world is a disadvantage to the 
man in some lines and phases of business, and in profes. 
sional life as well. It is generally assumed that profes- 
sional men are college-trained. Of the students in the 
law schools of our land Jast year, but twenty-one per cent. 
were college-trained ; of the medical students, but eight 
per cent. were coliege-trained ; while of the theological 
students, twenty-five per cent. had been so trained. 
There is a kind of success in professional life that comes 
with great difficulty to a man who is not college-trained. 
But with the regular practitioner in medicine, eminence 
in general practice is not monopolized by college men ; 
no more is it in law. It would be strange were the case 
different in business. 
It is what a man does after he gets out of college, and 
not what he does in college, that determines his success. 
It is one of the greatest afflictions that can come toa 
young man to think that anything he does or can do 
before he is twenty-two can in itself, by any possibility, 
make him a success. The most that it can do is to help 
him, provided he makes the best use of his time after- 
ward. No college work is of any definite service to the 
young man except as he makes himself a success by the 
use of time and talents after graduation. Mr. Carnegie’s 
utterances should be used as a warning to the thousands 
of young men now in college to so use what they are and 
what they have as to make them successful. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SCHOOL. 


George M. Whittaker, editor of the New England 
Farmer, recently sent the following letter to a number of 
educational people in New England : 


There is a feeling among many agricultural thinkers and 
writers that the public school system of to-day is creating a falee 
standard in the minds of the youth by developing an aversion to 
manual Jabor, and educating them away from occupations which 
necessitate it, thereby unduly increasing the ranks of middle men 
and non-producers and filling our cities with lawyers, brokers, 
speculators, clerks, book-keeperr, etc, in excess of the needs of 
business. In your experience does the modern public school system 
tend to belittle the dignity of honest manual labor directed by 
bright, active brains ? If our system is to be criticised from this 
standpoint, can you very briefly suggest a remedy ? 


We give elsewhere answers received from a number of 
leading educators. We here reprint our own answer as 
it appeared in the New England Farmer of May 15: 

It is a little singular that these questions come at a 
time when there is for the first time a direct movement 
to give the school a trend toward manual training. The 
only great danger in American institutions lies in having 
an ambitionless manual training class in society. America 
is the only nation in the world that literally has no class 
life, except in the case of colored men in the South. The 
reason we have no laboring class is largely because we 
have the public school system, in which the child of the 
humblest laborer studies the same things in the same way 
at the same time, that the child of the wealthy and most 
cultured studies. In England it is entirely different. 
The children that are presumably doomed to labor have & 
course of training marked out for them which is radically 
different from that for the children who will not be re- 
quired to labor. So different is this, that it is impossible 
to pass from one course to another at any time after it is 
once entered upon. 

Any tendency to make our school do what these questiors 
imply, would be one of the greatest calamities that could 
come tous. The questions indicate that the schools are 
possibly responsible for inspiring boys to be lawyers, met- 
chants, clerks, bookkeepers, ete. The school does in- 


spire an aspiration to be something more than a meré 
toiler. It does make a boy desire to place his brains 


(upon the market rather than mere muscle and time, and 


for this it isto be prized. But it is not responsible for 
over-crowding the non-producing occupations. Whatever 
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over-crowding there may be is due to the fact that there 
are no trades unions to watch over these occupations, as 
there are over the engineers, machinists, carpenters, 
masons, marble-cutters, ete. Thousands of youth strive 
in vain to enter the ranks of skilled mechanics every 
year. Barriers are placed at the entrance of every 
avenue of skilled labor, and there is no barrier to the 
non-producing occupations. In fact, that this question 
comes from an agricultural paper is significant. Farm 
labor is not over-crowded,—it will be the last occupation 
that will be,—as things now are. It is not the fault of 
the school; the trouble is with the conditions of work 
and not with the school. Farm work takes young people 
away from the centers of population; the eight-hour rule 
does not apply to such labor; as a rule they eat with the 
servants; the work is not for all the year: they are not 
to expect work a second season in the same place; there 
is no hope in promotion; many unskilled men are em- 
ployed, with whom aspiring youth do not companion; the 
pay is much lighter than a bright youth can earn in other 
ways. Itis in the nature of the case impossible to get 
such help upon the farm as we could get twenty-five years 
ago. Society rather than the echool determines this. 
Society, noticeably the attractive half of society, is more 
interested in the banker, broker, speculator, merchant, 
clerk, or book-keeper than in the farm laborer. A boy 
rarely takes his idea of what he is to do or to be from 
the school, directly or indirectly, but rather from the man 
he sees going to work while he is on his way to school. 
The men with tin pails starting off to work on the six 
o'clock train do not inspire the average boy as do the 
men who are driven luxuriantly to the nine o’clock train. 

The school is not doing the best work in the best way ; 
no more is the home, church, or press. The school might 
do much that it is not doing at present, and it must do 
something at once by which out-of-door work may be ap- 
preciated. To see things grow, to make them grow, is a 
fascination, and school life must emphasize these as best 
it can. Unfortunately the school is an indoor institution, 
but it can, if it will, utilize the geography lesson, the 
reading and the language lesson to make the sowing and 
the reaping more attractive than indoor work. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


PRINCIPAL SOUTHERLAND HONORED.—THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF ErUCATIONAL WORKERS.—THE NEW 
Music Hauu.—O. B. Bunce DEAD, 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
= New YORK, May 16, 1890. 
Mr. B. D. L. Southerland, principal of old Grammar School 
3,—one of the oldest in the city,—received last evening a Del- 
monico banqvet from about one hundred graduates of the school, in 
honor of his vindication by the board of education from the charges 


recently preferred against him by an ex-trustee. Grammar School 
3 was founded in 1818, and Mr. Southerland has taught there for 


th f 
@ past forty years. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Conference of Educational 
Workers, last week, Prof. J. M. Green of the State Normal School 
at Trenton, deprecated the sweeping claims made for manual train- 
ing, speaking with discernment on the subject, and cordially recom- 
mending the general adoption of certain features of the new method 
which experience had proved, or might prove, superior to the old. 
Prin. Hugh P. O’Neil’s paper on the subject of ‘‘ Weights and 
Measures taught by Manual Training’’ was listened to with much 
attention, and the charts and blocks with which he illustrated his 
work met with approval. Assistant Superintendent Hoffman 
showed the conference some interesting specimens of the work done 
in the city schools since the experimental adoption of the new 
branches of study a year ago last January. Among them were a 
miniature carving of a church, perfect in all its details; some de- 
signs of fruit, animals, and a medallion of Lincoln in clay, and 
the folded paper model of a house from No. 1, where the experi- 
ment was begun ; some specimens of sewing, darning, and drawing, 
and a display of cooking done by pupils. There were about four 
hundred members of the conference present, Supt. Barringer of 
Newark, N. J., presiding; and short speeches were made by Dr. 
Butler, Dr. Rickoff, and others. 

* * 

The cornerstone of the new Music Hall at 7th Avenue and 57th 
Street, which is to be the common home of all the now halless 
musical societies of New York, was laid on Thursday by Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie, to whose husband the city will owe this delight- 
ful and much-needed building. It will be an immense equare 
structure of brick, granite, and terra-cotta, five stories high; and 
it will contain three large concert rooms, a hall on the first floor 
with a seating capacity of 3,000, another of about balf that capac- 
ity in the basement, and a room to seat about 550 persons, for 
chamber music, in an annex on the east side of the main building. 
It will cost about $1,200,000, and no kind of music will be ex- 
cluded from it. 


Oliver Bell Bunce is dead, at the age of sixty-two years. He 


was the author of Don’t and a dozen other books, the editor of the 
old Appl/eton's Journal, once so well known to periodical readers; 
editor of the Art Journal and Picturesque America, and its suc- 
cessors, Picturesque Europe and Picturesque Palestine. Mr. Bance 


had been an invalid for twenty years, but kept at work, even in 
bed, until withio a few hours of his death. He was born in New 
York, where he bas always lived and been identified with many 
literary enterprises. He was one of the founders of the Authors’ 
Clab, and his house in 20th Street has long been a meeting place 
for gifted people. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The New England Superintendents’ Association, Boston, June 6. 

V. E. Orr, Atlanta, is arranging for an excursion to St. Paul at 
low rates. 

An article by Washington Gladden will be the feature in next 
week’s issue. 

Brockton has lost nine women teachers within a year, and is to 
lose fifteen more in June,—cause, matrimony. No teachers’ bureau 
has a monopoly in that city. 

Harrison Hume, formerly superintendent of schools in Lawrence, 
for several years New England representative of Ivison, Blakeman, 
& Co., has been appointed New England manager of the American 
Book Company. 

It has been claimed that Boston was far in advance of any other 
American city in having a woman’s gymnasium, New York having 
opened her first last year. If we mistake not, San Francisco was 
far in advance of Boston in this matter. 


C. F. Meserve, president of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kan., 
formerly high school principal in Rockland, Mass., was in Boston 
and vicinity Jast week, purchasing machinery for various industrial 
phases of the work to be introduced into the education of Indian 
youth. 


The American Protective Tariff League’s prizes, for the best 
essay on ‘‘ The Application of the American Policy of Protection to 
American Shipping Engaged in International Commerce,’”’ have 
been awarded to John Ford of Cornell, $150; Carrie R. Gaston of 
Swarthmore, $100; to Thomas A. C. Spilling of Bowdoin, $50. 


S. T. Dutton, whose superintendence of schools in New Haven 
has given that city deserved prominence, has been invited to suc- 
ceed Mr. Daniels who recently resigned the superintendency in Brook- 
line. Boston and all suburban cities and towns are interested in 
his acceptance. It would be one of the best things for educational 
interests hereabouts that has happened in many a day. 

Professor Moses True Brown has reason to be proud of the 
condition of the Boston School of Oratory, over whose destinies he 
has presided for several years. The commencement season over, 
he will devote himself to the preparation of an unprecedented treat 
by way of elocutionary and literary instruction at his summer school, 
which opens July 7. 

Rev. M. C. Ayers, an editor of the Dailg Advertiser and editorial 
correspondent of the Christian Union, entertained recently many 
distinguished men and women who have been drawn to him by his 
discriminating, fearless, brilliant work as editor and correspondent, 
at his attractive home, ‘‘ Winchester Farm,’’ Newton, Editors, 
judges, authors, professors, and business men graced the occasion 
with their presence, good cheer, and highly complimentary and 
congratulatory speech making. 

Mr. D. H. Daniels, who has resigned the superintendency of the 
schools of Brookline, after forty years’ connection with the public 
schools of the town, has been in the forefront of educational ac- 
tivity for a longer time than any other school superintendent in 
New England. He bas long been known as the most skillfal eu- 
perintendent in the art of selecting teachers of tact, scholarship, 
and successful experience. His retirement is a serious loss to the 
educational interests of the suburbs.— Traveller. 


EMERSON SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Dr. C. W. Emerson and 
Prof. H. L. Southwick have closed one of the most successful years 
of elocutionary instruction ever enjoyed by any institution in this 
city. They have been assisted by Professor Butterfield, Mrs. 
Emerson, Mrs. Southwick, and others. The school has become so 
large that arrangements are being made for the purchase or erec- 
tion of a building of its own. The commencement exercises were 
a happy combination of talent from the school and its friends. 


The exhibition of the Cambridge Mannal Training School, on 
Wednesday evening, had a significance that did not appear in its 
report as an item of news. The multitude that surged through the 
various rooms, catching a glimpse here and there of a boy-workman, 
or the marvelous product of his hand, acted much as though it was 
a mechanic’s fair, when it was in reality as much a part of the 
every-day work of the English High School as their algebra, geom- 
etry, or bookkeeping. It is the first complete plant of the kind in 
New England, the eighth in the country. 

The Sherwin School, Frank A. Morse, principal, had a grand 
occasion at its flag raising last week. School work was on exhib- 
ition for an hour, Ling gymnastics for fifteen minutes, music and 
addresses for half an hour. Last October Mr. Morse said to the 
boys, one day: ‘‘We want a beantifal flag. It will cost, and I 
want every boy to have a part ownership in it. The shares will be 
one cent each, and no one can take more than five shares,’’ With- 
in twenty-four hours every share was taken and every boy had a 
share in it, but the flagstaff was not in place until last week. 

Boston PoLiTIcAL CLASS.—The woman’s class that has met 
at the Church of the Disciples, Boston, the past winter, for the 
study of parliamentary law, the principles of civil government, and 


many of the questions of the day, announces its annual public 


meeting for Tuesday evening, May 27, in the Meionaon, and an in- 
teresting program is promised. Mr. C. W. Ernst will speak on 
** Study of Politics,’’ and Professor Fall of Boston University will 
contrast the legal position of woman under the “ statutes’’ and the 
“‘eontract’’ ideas. Miss Alice Parker, a young attorney-at-law, 
who has recently come from the West, will show the difference be- 
tween ‘Community Interest ’’ and ‘‘ Dower.’’ Mrs. A. A. Tower 
will give a brief resumé ot what the legislature has done, and Mrr. 
Harriet H. Robinson will read a humorous scene from her drama, 
**The New Pandora.’’ The president of the class, Mra. Shattuck, 
will explain its objects and methods. All interested in the educa- 
tion of women for taking part in public life, are cordially invited 
to attend. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


DOESN’T WANT IT AGAIN. 


** T never change my mind,”’ he said ; 
** And I know why,”’ said smiling Fred ,— 
** The place at which you got it, Jack, 
Does now refuse to take it back.’’ 

PATTI, FOR INSTANCE, 

Laphson.—‘‘ Why is it these artists advertise farewell visits every 
year, and then keep coming back ? ’’ 

Smiles.—‘* Why, that’s all right. They call them farewell tours 
because they fare so well on them. 

RAPID TRANSIT, 

**T have been on this road twenty years, and know what I am 
talking about,’ said the conductor to a passenger who complained 
of the slow time. 

Twenty years! ’’ gasped the passenger, ‘‘ what station did you 
get on at?”’ 

DIDN’T WANT THE WHOLE FAMILY. 

Stern Father.—‘* Young man, do you think that you can support 
a family ?”’ 

Would-be son-in-law.—‘* Why, no-o, sir; I only want the girl.’’ 

PRESSING. 

She (at the dance).—'! Was that you, Charlie, that squeezed my 
hand so in the ladies’ chain ?”’ 

He.—‘‘1 don’t know ; did you squeeze back ?”’ 

She (indignantly ).—‘* No, indeed, of course didn't.”’ 

He.—‘' Then it wasn’t your hand I equeezed, for that one 
squeezed back.’’ 

LAPHSON SAYS: 

That he knows of an actor so powerful that every time he speaks 
he brings the house down. 

That his watch goes so fast that he has to calculate a week back 
to know what time it is. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The lilac, various in array—now white, 
Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set, 
With purple spikes pyramidal ; as :/, 
Studious of ornament, yet unresolved 
Which hues she most approves, she chose them all. 


— Society as I Found It ia the title of Ward McAllister’s book. 

— In Paris’ public library pieces of music are loaned the same 
as books. 

— Gayarré, the famous tenor who died recently, left an estate 
of $800,000. 

— The women college graduates of this country now number 
three thousand. 

— It is reported that Herbert Gladstone is to visit the United 
States and Canada next summer. 

— The librarian of the Astor Library, New York, is in his eighty- 
third year, but active and energetic. 

— The Prince of Wales not only uses the American type-writer, 
but has ordered several for the use of his secretarier. 

— Mr. Stanley’s new home, where he will keep his collection of 
curiosities, is in De Vere Gardens, Kensington, London. 

— The Swedish Government has granted $55,000 for the expenses 
of Dr. Frith’s North Pole expedition, which will leave Christiana 
in February, 1892. 

— Ex-Empress Eugenie is editing the letters of her husband and 
son for publication. The profits will be given to the fund for the 
widows of French soldiers killed in the war of ’70. 

— An English journal took notes for the election of the three 
most popular women in England. A large majority of the votes 
fell to the Princess of Wales, Baroness Burdett-Contts, and Miss 
Ellen Terry. 

— Dr. Nahum Capen, in his Reminiscences of Spurzheim, says: 
“His cordial greeting, his inimitable smile and dignified suavity 
were irresistibly captivating. He was about six feet in height, and 
well proportioned, the picture of vigor and good health. He wasslow 
and graceful in his walk, and, without the air of uneducated curi- 
osity, he appeared to see everything that was peculiar or bad a 
meaning. 

— The following selection from a letter of Dr. Holmes has been 
made public : 

“T am writing this with my own hand, but I expect before very 
long to put most of my correspondence in the hands of my sec- 
retary, as I feel myself utterly unable to answer the letters and 
read the books sent me. I may find it necessary to give up all cor- 
respondence, except with a few old friends; and I am preparing 
my distant triends, with whom I have not been in close relation, to 
expect no reply to their letters, which come down upon me daily 
like an avalanche. My sight is getting imperfect, and the fatigue 
of writing is wearing upon me; and, although it will cost me an 
effort, I teel that, in jastice to myself, 1 mast throw off the load, 


whieb, -. om geore and twenty,’ is too much for my ola 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give inh indi - 
co.ion of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the 


Tue Mormon Detvsion. Its History, Doctrines, and 
the Outlook in Utah. By Rev. M. W. Montgomery. Boston 
and Chicago: Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society. 352 pp., 8x5. Price, cloth, 75 cents; psper, 50 cents. 
From the beginning with the book of Mormon as a divine revela- 

tion, down to the Mountain Meadows Massacre, and farther down 

through another generation to the present time, the story is one to 
excite deepest feelings of sadness and indignation. If presented as 

a romance, and Mormonism were a thing unheard of by us, all the 

Gentile world would pronounce it a rank libel on human nature. 

It is not pleasant reading, except as duty calls America’s men and 

women to be acquainted with public affairs of moment. From 

being generally regarded in its incipiency as a ridiculous vagary, 

Mormonism bas grown into a world-wide scandal, a social menace 

and a standing governmental problem. The author and compiler, 

—for Mr, Montgomery has availed himself largely of the writings 

of the Stenhouses and others, considers the somewhat prevalent 

idea that the Mormon issue is nearly over,—a dangerously mistaken 
one. It is attacked in its citadel, but still dominates the territory. 

It is in the conviction that the public has yet to grasp the propor- 

tions of this rooted evil that this volume is put forth at an unremu- 

nerative price, for wide reading as an educative document. 

The charge or the plea of ignorance as accounting for the ex- 
istence of this strange sect can be sustained but in part, and this 
history of its rise and progress everywhere discloses the fact that 
shrewder men than the Mormon leaders never undertook any form 
of business enterprise. Joseph Smith and Brigham Young, as 
well as many besides, proved themselves as wise as serpents, though 
not as harmless as doves. The doctrises and practices are adapted 
to every phase of human nature, both bad and good. They resem- 
ble the New Testament virgins, five of whom were wise and five 
foolish,—only with a disproportion on the side of folly that ulti. 
mately must prove their overthrow. Thousands of the original 
stock were intelligent New Englanders, carried away by a strong 
delusion. Many of their sons and daughters have been returned 
here to acquire education and accomplishments. And these youth 
cherith in golden silence the religion of their fathers and mothers, 
and go home to strengthen the stakes of the Rocky Mountain Zion. 
Does the world furnish a more pathetic spectacle? There is a 
worse than intellectual darkness, and it is that in which Utah, with 
her unclean hands and heart, is scheming for entrance into the 
Union. Facts such as this book narrates should be known and ap- 
preciated, in order that public sentiment may push forward congres- 
sional action in the direction of cleansing the national escutcheon 
and saving these people from themselves. 


Two YEARS IN THE Frencu West By Lafcadio 
Hearn, Author of ‘‘Chita,’”’ etc, Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 431 pp., 74x 5. 

No long time bas elapsed since ‘‘ Chita’’ appeared and marshaled 
a host of admiring friends for its author. Mr. Hearn has added to 
his reputation by his later and larger work, which possesses the 
opulent beauty of scene and description that distinguished the 
other. In him the tropical islands and waterways of the western 
hemisphere have an interpreter. The ‘‘ various language ’’ Nature 
speaks throughout this magical realm, whether in sea or air, in 
flora or fauna, is repeated and illuminated with a charm beyond 
that of *‘ Lalla Rookh’’ or ‘‘The Light of Asia,’’ because here 
everything is so genuine, so modern, so humanly tender. His 
wealth of words, instead of bringing on him a charge of “‘ fine 
writing,’’ will impress readers with a sense as of having been 
spirited to a brighter earth, or suddenly cured of color blindness in 
the midst of a garden with a rainbow spanning the skies. ‘‘ The 
Hesperian magnificence of azure sky and violet sea, and the jewel 
color of the perpetual hills. The purple shadows lengthen 
and dwindle and turn with the wheeling of the sun. . The 
heart of the stranger is snared by the beaaty of it, and his dreams 
will surely be haunted by memories of its Eden summer, the sudden 
leap of the light over a thousand peaks in the glory of tropic dawn, 
the profound peace of enormous azare noons, and ehapes of palm 
wind-rocked in the burning sunsets, and the silent flickering of 
great fireflies through the lukewarm darkness.”’ 

Yet the highest claim of the book does not rest on prose poema, 
luxurious pen pictures, however delightful their revelations. It 
contains valuable geological and historical information, and espe- 
cially it embraces the life of the interesting creole population of 
those islands, their habits, superstitions, burdens, and pleasures. 
Here the illustrations from photographs come in with full effect. 


SHoutpeR Arms; or, The Boys of Wild Lake School. 
By John Preston True, Author of ‘‘ Their Club and Ours,’’ ete. 
Illustrated. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 3828 pp., 74x51. 
This is a very bright book, and its purpose even the youngest and 

most absorbed readers will readily discover. In its school and mil- 

itary descriptions the author makes a double bid for the suffrages 

of our youth, whom he thus addresses in an introductory page : 

** Boys, some day you will be voters; so also will your sisters, for 

that matter. When school days are over and the work of the world 


is being done by you, the memory of many things that seemed un > 


just and harsh in the old régime will perhaps soon fade away. 
Don’t let it! Think of them again in sober after-thought. Are 
they still unjust and wrong headed ? Then say so roundly,—so 
that the world can hear! The world is full of meannesses, It 
always will be full, 80 long as we shrug our shoulders and pass 
them by. It (the book) isa demand for more trust in 
your own self-control. If your own school life can be 
= benefited, take your copy to your teacher, and ask him to 

The special timeliness of the book, particularly in New England 
where military companies are being formed in most of our high 
schools, and these companies organized into regiments and batal- 
lions, will make it read with interest by schoolboys from twelve to 
twenty. 


PavesTinE. By Major C. R. Conder, D.C.L., R.E., 
Leader of the Palestine Exploring Expedition. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 270 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.25. 

That center of the ancient world lying along the east shore of the 
Mediterranean for five hundred miles, from the desert of Sinai to 
the walls of Tauros, is in a manner more a land of pilgrimage to-day 
than in the early Christian agee, more visited in imagination, at 
least, than even when thronged by crusaders, coloniste, and tradere. 
For who does not ferl the spell of ita association with his childish 
memories of Bible stori-e, and who is not interested in the fact that 
our own country bas Jed iv gatheriog the most complete account of 
the Terra Sancta, ancient and modern, that exists with regard to 
any portion of the East? 

B seven divisions of the work, following an introductory chapter, 


the author describes the explorations in Jades, the survey of Sa- 
maria, researches in Galilee, survey of Moab, explorations in Gilead, 
northern Syris, and summarizes the results of these labors. There 
are appendices and an exhaustive index. The illustrations are nu- 
merous, as are the maps, old and new; especially satisfactory will 
be found those printed in colore. Ordinarily a book so important 
and well furnished would be offered at three or four dollars; at 
this popular mark-down, Palestine is booked for a large circulation. 
Sold in Boston by Estes & Lauriat. 


Tue Srory or Russta. By W. R. Morfill, M.A., 
Author of “ Slavonic Literature,” etc. New York: G. P. Pat- 
pam’s Sons. 394 pp., 8x5}. Price, $1.50. f 
Of the brilliant volames composing the ‘‘ Story of the Nations 

Series,”’ none will command a more ready and fixed attention than 

this concerning the vast empire which Ivan the Terrible and Peter 

the Great ruled and developed; where Olga, Sophia, Anne, Eliza- 
beth, and the Catherines had their day; and Paul, Nicholas, and 
the Alexanders have taken steps in the world’s march of civilization 
and progress. Of course only an outline of Russian history is com- 
passed; the chief facts, however, are grouped with precision and 
fairness, and with good effect. Starting with the little Grand 

Duchy of Muscovy in the fifteenth century, the chain of events runs 

on to the present time, when a hundred million people compose the 

mighty nation. . 

Conscientious work has been accomplished. Evidently the narra- 

tive is based upon origioal authorities, while freshness of detail 
raises it above the level of a compilation. To any one about to 
pursue a more complete study of the subject, the list in the con- 
cluding chapter giving the main sources of Russian history, will be 
found useful. Universally interesting will be the chapter on the 
national literature, which more recently has won its way to notice 
in American circles. A few, if not many just now, may be allured 
by it to become stadents of a noble language which is rapidly ab- 
sorbing both the Ugro-Altaic and the Siberian. The political and 
social institutions of the country are briefly described. The partic- 
alarly worthy attempt of the author to spell names with accuracy 
and uniformity, should go far toward putting an end to the chaos 
which prevails in this matter. The work is well provided with 
maps and ill 
MemoriA PRESENTADA A LA HONORABLE ASEMBLEA 
GENERAL EN EL 2° PERIODO DE LA 16 LEGISLATURA POR EL 
MINISTERIO DE JusTICIA, CULTO & INSTRUCCION PUBLICA. 
Montevideo: Dornaleche y Reyes. 
A carefally prepared, very complete, and artistically issued re- 
port of educational matters in the republic of Uruguay,—urban, 
surburban, and rural. Our once remote neighbor, though traveling 
facilities and sympathies in common are ever bringing the nations 
into closer relations with each other, is awake to the duty and priv- 
ilege of the state in regard to the education of her youth, as these 
records show. She has taken fast hold of kindergartening (Jardines 
de la infancia), and in manual training (Trabojos manuales) may 
put this country to shame, unless we move faster. An exhibit of 
this work by children was sent to the Paris Exposition of last year. 
Fall statistical tables, covering a period of years, mark the advance 
and expansion in the several grades of schools, public and private, 
from primary to college,—an educational status which is at once 
the gauge and the promise of national prosperity. 
Srace-Lanp: Curious Hapits anp Customs OF ITs 
INHABITANTS. Described by Jerome K. Jerome, Author of 
‘* Three Men in a Boat,’’ etc. Illustrated by J. Bernard Par- 
tridge. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 158 pp., 7}x5. 
Pice, $1.00. 
This book is upon the whole Mr. Jerome’s brightest and best, 
and as asource of smiles and tears it owes no less to artist than to 
author. The quaint humor, caustic reflection, and genuine pathos 
are given out in bulk, after the method of Lord Timothy Dexter's 
punctuation, for readers to draw from according to fancy. Stage- 
Land gives a representative list of citizens, as follows: Hero, vil- 
lain, heroine, comic man, lawyer, adventuress, servant girl, child, 
comic lovers, peasants, good old man, Irishman, detective, eailor. 
These characters, as they appear upon the boards of a theater, mir- 
roring the world’s great stage, and somewhat more, are photo- 
graphed on the diverting pages before us, a suitable accompani- 
ment to a hammock under the trees. (Estes & Lauriat. ) 
For 10 cents one can get the four valuable addresses 
upon ‘* Two Sides of the School Question,’’ by Cardinal Gibbons, 
Bishop Keane, Edwin D. Mead, and Hon. John Jay, together witha 
large amount of other matter upon the Parochial-Pablic School Prob- 
lem, by sending to the Arnold Pub. Co., Boston. These invaluable 
essays, as here printed for a mere trifle, should be in the hands of 
every teacher who cares to have at command the best utterances 
upon this great question. 
Tue Educational Gazette Co., Rochester, N. Y., issues 
a volume of 160 pp. (64¢x 5, price, 40 cents), Practical Questions 
in United States History, compiled by James H. Callahan. This 
contains over 2,100 questions arranged for school use. Most teach- 
ers will be sadly disappointed in finding no answers to any of the 
questions. The average teacher wants a book in which he van find 
the answers without referring to a textbook. Any well-equipped 
teacher is liable to be unable to recall even an ordinary fact when 
he most needs it, especially when there are 2,100 facts that he 
must know if he has this book. 


A Carnot Service ror CHILpREN’s Day forms the 
timely issue in the quarterly Pilgrim Series. It furnishes ample 
recitations and songe,—words and music,—with instruction as to 
preparation sufficient to answer whatever questions may arise. 
Thus the leader’s burden will be made light, and effectiveness of 
execution insured. The selections for recital are choice, including 
Longfellow’s Life is Real,” Dr. McLeod's ** Sword of the Lord,” 
Mrs. Howe’s ‘* Battle Hymn,’’ Mackay’s ‘‘ Clear the Way,”’ and 
Kingsley’s *‘ Day of the Lord.’’ Edited by M. C. Hazard and 
John W. Tafts. Single copy, 5 cents; 100 copies, $4.00. Con- 
tee Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Boston and 
1cago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Preston 


Papers; by Miss Presten’s Assistant: pri 1.00. Roches- 
ter, N. ¥.: Win H. Bri 


Hints on French Syntax; by F. Storr; price » : 
Heath & Co ; D , Acents. Boston: D. 
oseph Hardy Neesima; by Phebe Fuller McKeen; price, 60 cents, 
—— The World’s Greatest Conflict; by He Bo : i J 
ava; the Pearl of the Fast; 8. J. Hi : 5 a 
e t Master of Luneburg ; Julius Wolff; price, $1.50.—— 
Philip; by Mary E. Cutier; New York: T. Crowell 


A Carol Service for Children’s Day; by M. C. Hazard; \ ‘ 
Boston: Cong 8.8. & Pub Soc. 
Baliad Book; edited by Katherine Lee Bates. Boston: Leach, 


Shewell & Sanborn. 


How to a Health; by Louis Barkan, M.D. New York: 


American News 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


NOTES. 

Amherst College admission exhibitions, June 19. 

Harvard, Yale. Cornel], and Princeton, issue daily papers. 

Nevada is abundantly provided with prospective universities. 

Oregon has a university tax of $1 on every $10,000 of taxable 
property. 

Columbia was founded as King’s College by royal charter (1754) 
as an Episcopal seminary. 

Of the sixteen American colleges founded between 1776 and 1796 
but five hint at even passable thrift. 

The government of Japan has sent six young men to America to 
be educated at its expense. They go to Westminster College. 

In 1754 Virginia passed a law prohibiting students (in William 
and Mary College) from having to do with horse races, or keeping 
fighting cocks. 

Illinois has the most thoroughly equipped state normal univer- 
sity, probably, in this country. It was established Feb. 18, 1857. 
The legislature hss appropriated $355,000 for buildiogs and equip- 
mente. 

The ladies of Baltimore, friends of Jchns Hopkins University. 
propose to raise $150,000 for the establishment of a medical schoo). 
They will be aided by avxilliary committees in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and other large cities. Miss Mary Garrett sub- 
scribes $10,000. 

Yale had its origin in 1698, when the church leaders abont New 
Haven decided to have a “school of the church.’ In 1699 ten 
principal clergymen were selected as trustees; io 1700 they organ- 
ized a society for that purpose, and each trustee brought a number 
of books and laid them upon a table, each saying in substance, * [ 
give these books for the founding of a college in this society.” 
There were forty volumes. 

A series of meetings have been arranged for next year at Harvard 
University, to be devoted to “ An Introdnction to the Study of the 
Bible.”’ on the same plan as the college conferences which have been 
so successful. They are to be informal, converastional, and open 
only to members of the university. They will be held each week 
during a greater part of the year, and will be conducted by a large 
namber of the faculty, including some of the board cf preachers. 
Judge Jeremiah Smith of Dover, N. H., is appointed to the vacant 
professorship in the law school. He is fifty-four years of age, grad- 
uated at Harvard in 56, and was ten years upon the supreme bench 
of New Hampshire. 

Dr. Rothrock, professor of botavy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is preparing for a museum which promises to be of industrial 
importance. It will be called the Museum of Economic Botany, and 
will contain woods, vegetable fibare, graine, drugs, ete., of all kinds 
so arranged as to illustrate the processes of mauufacture from the 
raw product and the various uses to which each may be put. Blocks 
of each kind of wood will be displayed side by side, one b!ock rep- 
resenting, in each case, the timber in its rough state, another show- 
ing the wood polished, another having the surface at right angles to 
the graio, and a fourth the surface ranning with the grain. Samples 
of the prominent producte, wherever practicable, will be grouped 
about the specimen blocks. Thue, close to the exhibit of rock elm 
will be asample wheel hub. Keele of vessels are made of this 
timber also, but the space of the museum will hardly allow room 
for a ship’s keel. One feature of the museum will be « comparative 
exhibition of the different variations in the same seed. prodaced by 
growth in different localities. 


SLOYD. 


A general meeting of the normal classes in sloyd work was held 
at the Warrenton Street Chaps!. Boston, Saturday, May 10. at 4 
o'clock. Mr. C. E. Meleney, superintendent of the Somerville 
schools, presided. The subjects preseated for discussion at this 
meeting were taken from the lectures of Otto Saloman, director of 
the Sloyd Seminary at Niiis, Sweden. These were as follows: 
The nature of the models; The model which is given to the child 
must not be too difficult, for. if it is, it cannot be made with exact- 
ness; Manual training should streogthen and develop the physical 
powers; The positions taken must be good, and the demaods on 
the child’s strength properly regulated. 

Who should be allowed to teach? Everything depends on the 
teacher. As the teacher so the echool. By dint of common repe- 
tition the world has been persuaded that the work of an artisan far 
excels that of an ordinary trained teacher. But, as a matter of 
fact, popular opinion has been as much misled in this respect as in 
many others. If an artisan is a good teacher, it is not because he 
is a skilled artisan, but rather in spite of it. The principle must 
never be overlooked that sloyd is used as a means of educational 
development, and not merely as a means of securing greater tech- 
nical dexterity. It is extremely difficult for the parents to under- 
stand this. [no some of the modeling classes the parents ask what 
is to to be done with the little models, and how much will they 
bring when sold. ‘The work given must be in accordance with the 
child's capabilities; it must excite and sustain interest; the objects 
must be capable of being used ; it must train to habits of order and 
exactness; it must cultivate the sense of form; it must be beneficial 
from a hygienic point of view; it must teach general dexterity. 
Sloyd work differs from artisan’s work: as to the character of 
articles made, as to the tools used, and as to the method of working. 

There was considerable discussion over the following paragraph. 
and views differed at the close of the meeting: “ Experience has 
proved that it is best to dispense as much as possible with the use 
of rulers, compasses. squares, etc.,so that the eye may be accustomed 
to rely upon its own power of measurement and sense of form, and 
by practice to have this gift developed.” 

_The next meeting, which will be the last one for this school year. 
will be held at the same place on Monday, May 26, at 5 o'clock. 
and continue until 6.30. 

It looked strange to fiod our time-worn axiom, “As is the teacher 
so is the school,’ in the Swedish tongue. It recalls an incident 
many years old. A worthy and faithfal principal quoted this 
proverb so often to his subordinate teachers that they dreaded to 
to see him enter the echoolroom. At one of the teachers’ associ- 
ations the members were discussing the feasibility of pupils re- 
porting their errors. “It would never do in my school,’’ said our 
principal. “for I am sorry to say that some of my boys will lie.’ 


| Une of the younger members rose with much dignity, and said: 
' r. Chairman, as is the teacher so is the school.” A roar of 
laughter followed, and the poor principal, who was an improved 
George Washiogton, was completely extinguished, He was never 
knows to use the objectionable phrase again, M. A. H. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 
THE TRIENNIAL ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. —SOME 

LONG-TERMED OFFICERS.—NOTES FROM THE COLLEGES. 

On Tuesday, May 6, the counties of Pennsylvania, and the cities 
avd boroughs having upward of 7,000 inhabitants, held their tri- 
ennial conventions for the election of superintendents. These 
superintendents are elected by the conventions of directors for the 
term of three years. They are required by law to be professional 
teachers of high grade, and county superintendents must be citizens 
of the county in which they are elected. All superintendents are 
required to take an oath of office, one copy of which is filed with 
the state department of public instruction, and another with the 
prothonotary. The commissions of superintendents issue from the 
office of state superintendent of public instruction. 

In Allegheny County, Samuel Hamilton was reélected, and his 
salary raised from $2,500 to $4,000 per annum, making him one of 
the very best paid county superintendents in the United States. 
Superintendent Morrow was reélected in Alleghany City, aud in 
Pittsburgh George J. Luckey was elected for the ninth term of 
three years. Superintendent Hoffecker of Montgomery County 
was elected for his sixth term, and his salary increased to $2,250. 
Joseph H. Walton, the energetic saperintendent of Chester County, 
is reélected, with an increase of salary; and in Lancaster County 
the popular incumbent, M. J. Brecht, was elected for the third 
term, and his salary raised from $2,000 to $2,500. In Luzerne 


= as part of their classroom work, to arrange and classify |two additional instructors; the present faculty consists of a presi- 


these shells for the geological cabinet. 

Edward Hart, Ph.D., professor of analytical chemistry in Lafay- 
ette College, has been busily engaged lately in raising funds for the 
improvement of his department. It is intended to greatly enlarge 
Chemical Hall, and to improve and increase the apparatus. About 
$20,000 is needed for this purpose, nearly all of which has been 
secured in a few weeks through the energy of Professor Hart. 

“We learn to do by doing,”’ is a favorite quotation of some of 


those who claim that they are followers of a so-called ‘‘ new educa- 
tion.’’ Hereafter the engineers of Lafayette will have an opportu- 
nity for ‘‘ doing ’’ an iron bridge. A friend of the college has pre- 
sented to the engineering department a single-span iron bridge, so 
constructed that it can be taken down and rebuilt. This bridge | 
will be erected on the campus by the engineers, thus giving them 
the advantage of actual work in bridge building while taking their 
college course. Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 
Easton, Pa. 


INDIANA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


BY W. W. PARSONS, PH.D. 


The law that created this institution was enacted Dec. 20, 1865. 
The entire management of the institution is committed to a board 
of five trustees, four of whom are appointed by the governor of the 
state, subject to the approval of the senate. The state superin. 


County, James M. Coughlin, who has served for twelve years, and 
who was president of the State Teachers’ Association in 1887, gives 
place to T. B. Harrison; while in Clearfield, . 


dent, who is also the head of the department of philosophy and 
history of education; a vice-president, who is the head of the de- 
partment of mental science and methods, ten additional heads of 
departments, seven assistant instructors, and four training school 
teachers. 

On the 9th of April, 1888, the building of the normal school was 
almost totally destroyed by fire. The contents of the building,— 
library, apparatus, etc.,—were a total loss. It was estimated that 
the total loss was about $225,000. The city of Terre Haute, ap- 
preciating her own great loes, at once gave $50,000 to begin the 
work of restoring the institution. The state also made liberal ap- 
propriations, and at the end of two years after the fire, the normal 
school finds itself with a buildiog architecturally much more beau- 
tiful than the former, better adapted in its internal arrangement to 
its purpose, and with a library and equipment in every department 
ample for all its needs. 

The sole function of the school is the preparation of teachers for 
the common schools of the state. The normal school is not a 
school for general caltare, for its own sake. It is a professional 
school. Its central ideais to confer that knowledge which constitutes 
the science of education, and to train students in the art of instruc- 
tion and school management. Its leading aim is to give that knowl- 
edge and training which belong as distinctively to the teacher as 
does the science of medicine to the physician, or the science of law 
to the legal practitioner. To hold the State Normal School to its 
one object as a professional institution, only those are admitted to 
its privileges who intend to prepare for the work of the schoolroom. 


tendent of public instruction is ex officio the fifth member. The 


To the work of preparing teachers for the common schools of the 


It seeks to lead the pupil to acquire a 


Supt. Matt. Savage, also an Ex-president of . 
the State Teachers’ Association, and who . 
has served nine years with eminent success, 
retires to take up the practice of law, and 
serve on the toard of education in Clearfield ; 
and Prof. B. C. Youngman succeeds him as 
county superintendent. R. M. McNeal, 
president-elect of the State Association, is 
reélected in Dauphin County; while Supt. 
D. S. Keck, for many years treasurer of the 
Association, is succeeded as superintendent 
of Berks County by William M. Bechman. 
In Delaware County, Sapt. A. G. C. Smith 
is re¢lected, and his salary increased to 
$1,800. N.S. Davis is reélected in Lacka- 
wanna County, and George W. Phillips in 
Scranton. Lehigh County reélects J. O. 
Knous for the seventh term, and Allentown 
re¢lects Supt. L. B. Landis. Lancaster City 
increases Supt. R. K. Buehrle’s salary $300, 
and Shenandoab, L. A. Freeman’s to $1.800. 
Supt. J. A. Beitzel of Camberland County 
has his salary increased $500; and in Perry 
County, Emmet U. Aumiller is elected for 
the third term. Harrisburg reélects Supt. 
L. O. Foose; and Reading chooses Samuel 
A. Baer, who formerly held that position. 
In Easton, the board of control unanimously 


elected W. W. Cottingham city superinten- 
dent for the thirteenth term, and with like 
unanimity increased his salary from $1,600 to 
$1,800. Mr. Cottingham has served the city in this capacity for 
thirty-six consecutive years, being the oldest superintendent in point 
of service in the United States. 

Prof. J. P. Welsh, Lafayette, ’82, has been elected principal of 
the Bloomsburg State Normal School, to succeed Rev. Dr. D. J. 
Waller, Lafayette, ’7(0, recently appointed superintendent of public 
instruction. Professor Welsh, since graduation, has held the chair 
of grammar and rhetoric in the West Chester Normal School, and 
is the author of a work on English grammar published about a 
year ago. 

Five thousand dollars has been given to Swarthmore College, the 


money to be added to the library fund of the college, Prof. Henry 
W. Rolfe, for a number of years professor of Latin, has tendered | 
his resignation, to take effect at the close of the current academic 
year. Mr. Rolfe expects to spend some time ia travel and study 
abroad. It is supposed that his present associate professor, F. W. 
Price, will succeed him at Swarthmore. 

Wilson Female College, Chambersburg, under the presidency of 
Rev. Dr. John Edgar, has had a very rapid growth; so rapid, in- 
deed, that each year has required additional buildings. There are 
now registered 287 students, of whom 138 are boarders, and 135 are 
in the classical courses. The college boasts the largest musical de- 
partment in the United States, and finer rooms than any other 
female college. Last fall the college was magnificently equipped 
with fire escapes, at a cost of $3,000, giving the college better pro- 
tection in this way than any other building in the country, with 
possibly one exception. During Easter vacation, President Edgar 
and Professor Miller spent ten days on the Chesapeake Bay, and 
secured a large assortment of interesting shells and fossils for the 
geological department of the college. The class in geology are re- 


| number increasing by the end of the first term to 40. The school 


Svatre NoRMAL SCHOOL BUILDING, TERKE IND, 


school is supported by the state, about $30,000 being annually re- 
ceived from the state treasury for the payment of instructors and 
for incidental purposes. 

The general conception of a normal school in the minds of the 
legislature at tae time the law was enacted, is shown in the follow- 
ing provision of the law : 

‘*There shall be established and maintained a state normal 
school, the object of which shall be the preparation of teachers for 
teaching in the common schools of Indiana.”’ 

The city of Terre Haute donated to the state, in order to secure 
the institution, a block of ground centrally located valued at $25,- 
000, also $50,000 in cash. Liberal appropriations were made by 
the state, and by Jan., 1870, the building had so far advanced 
toward completion that the institution could be opened. On the 


6th day of Jan., 1870, the Indiana State Normal School opened its 
doors to receive students. It began its work with 16 students, the 


has had a remarkably steady growth from the day of its opening to 
the present. 

The following table exhibits the number enrolled at various times 
since the organization of the school, the average term enrollment, 
and the whole number of different students for the year : 


————— Enroliment — Aver.term Whole 


YEAR. Fall Winter Spring Enroll. No.Stu 
Term. Term. Term. Total. ment. dents. 
1870, --- 40 66 106 53 96 
1875-76, - - 121 118 183 422 140 227 
1880-81, - - 258 270 478 1,006 335 588 
1885-86, - - 353 369 611 1,333 441 789 
1888-89, - - 349 . 379 686 1,414 471 806 
1889-90, - - 355 360 675 463 


It began its work with a faculty consisting of a president and 


state it has addressed its entire energies. 


thorough scientific knowledge of the branches 
he is to teach. This knowledge is the prime 
condition of any success in the schoolroom. 
The teacher's instruction in a given subject 
can neyer rise above his own knowledge of 
that subject. No knowledge of methods of 
instruction, however excellent in themselves, 
—no fund of general information, however 
accurate and extensive, can be substituted 
for the specific and thorough knowledge of 
the subjects which the individual is required 
to teach. Other things equal, he is the best 
teacher of a subject who has the most thor- 
ough and complete knowledge of it. 

As a second element of preparation for the 
work of a schoolroom, the school endeavors 
to give its students a knowledge of the na- 
ture, processes, laws, and products of the 
human mind. Mental activity, without the 
guidance of a rational end, and not in obedi- 
ence to the proper laws of the faculty exer- 
cised, may produce a distorted and abnormal 
growth. For the teacher to attempt to pureue 
his art, with all its complicated and respon- 
sible duties, without a clear knowledge of 
the processes and laws of mind, is hardly 
less irrational than would be the practice of 
medicine without an adequate knowledge of 
the principal organs of the body and their 
laws and functions. 

lt is al) important that the teacher have clear and correct ideas 
as to the true ends of the educating process. His theory of educa- 
tion, . e., his views concerning the main results to be accompanied 
by the process, will go far toward determining the spirit and methods 
of the school in all ite work. Character and power are above learn- 
ing. The ultimate outcome of all school work must be the indi- 
vidual with trained powers of intellect, acute moral perceptions 
and sentiments, a will trained in the habit of obedience to the right, 
and a reverential spirit. The man or woman rounded and trained 
in every natural capacity must be the aim of the school. 

If in a fair degree fitted by natural aptitude for the work of in- 
structing and managing a school, a person trained in a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects he is to teach, possessing a theoretical 
knowledge of mental activities and laws, and grounded in a correct 
theory of education, will ultimately succeed in the schoolroom. 
The problem now is how to reduce the period of actual experiment 
to the minimum. The person who has made the threefold prepara- 
tion indicated is prepared for two phases of work which should pre- 
cede his taking charge of a school; namely, (1) the study of meth- 
ods of instruction, and (2) a period ef actual practice, under com- 
petent direction, in instructing and governing schools. We have a 
department of methods and a system of training or practice schools, 
under the supervision and direction of the teacher of methods. 
The schools for observation and practice include all grades below 
the high school. They are in charge of competent critic teachers, 
and the instruction given in them is in harmony with the theories 
of education taught in the normal school. Students are thus en- 
abled to leave the school possessing a fair degree of skill in the 
instruction and management of classes attained by actual expe- 
rience. 


Twenty-six maps. Price, 2 cents each, or $1.50 per hundred. Samples free. 
HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, : : 


are most easily and satisfactorily made by using “ The Progressive Outline Maps.” 


EXAMINATIONS IN GEOGRAPHY «oe. 


wasted. Have been tested and approved by Boston, New York, BROOKLYN, CINCINNATI, PROVIDENCX, and scores of other cities, 
pupils, and liked by all. Are never given up when once tried. Are emphatically endorsed and used by Principals of State Normal schools, and Masters of large Grammar Schools, and receive the highest 
praise from such educators as Dr. John T. Prince, author of “ Courses and Methods’’; Allen Dale, author of ‘‘Aids and Methods ”?; Charles F. King, author of ‘‘ Methods and Aids in Geograpby.”’ 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


a most valuable help in Map Drawing. Save time otherwise 
Are used by teachers iu every state, by hundreds of thousands of 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Jane 25, Kentucky State Association, Frankfort. 

June 26-28, Missouri State Association, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Jane 26-20. Texas State Assuciation, Galveston. . 
Jaly 1-3, Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, Memphis. 
Jaly 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundsville. 
Jaly 1-4. Ohio State Teachers’ Association, Lakeside. 
Jaly 7-8-9, New York State Teachers’ Association, 

July 7-10, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, N. 
July 8, American Philological Association, Norwich, Conn. 
Jaly 8-11, New York Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 

Jaly 8-10, Pennsylvania State Association, Mauch Chunk. 
Jaly 89-10, The Maryland State Association, Bay Ridge. 
July 8-11, National Edacational Assoo., St. Paul. 


ALABAMA. 


The Peabody Normal Institute will be held at Florence, May 26 
to Jane 2). It will be conducted by Pres. Jas. K. Powers, who is 
well known to the teachers of the state as an institute worker. 
The following instructors have been secured : Pres. Jas. K. Powers 
(Florence Normal), mathematics; Pres E.R E dridge (Troy Nor. 
mal), lectarer; Mus W. M. Allen (Florence Norma!). calisthenics, 
drawing, vocal music; Dr. J. H. Phillips (Birmingham city 
schonls), Jectarer; JS. DeVoe (Florence Normal), model 
Jessona; Prof. C. B. Van Wie (Florence Normal), language; Miss 
M. W. Rode (Birmingham Training Schoo!), geography; Prof. M 
C. Wilson (Florence Normal), physiology and natura! philosophy. 
A course of study will be arranged, embracing not less than two 
years. The teachers in atteodance will be divided into two sections, 
according to grade. and the work of teacher traiaing in concentrated 
form will goon Ia the lower (B) section attention will be largely 
directed to methods in primary grades; while in the other (A) sec 
tion, methods in higher grades will be taught, as well as psycholog 
ical and educational principles. Maay of the truths will be pre- 
sented in the form of object lessons; that is, the work will be in 
the nature of model lessons, with a class of children in attendance. 
It is expected that some of the more experienced teachers will have 

an opportanity to do some practice-teaching during the Institute. 
A course of reading will be suggested, with a view to supplement- 
iog the work of the Institute. ‘This course of reading will be of a 
professional character, and it will be expected that those in attend- 
ance this year will prosecute it daring the interim, and come up 
prepared, by reason thereof, for more advanced work at the next 
session of the Institute, to be held in 1891. Teachers who satis- 
factorily complete this entire course, inclading the supplementary 
reading, will receive a certificate to that effect. It is not expected 
that such an ‘‘ Institute Course’’ as is contemplated, embracing 
two terms of four weeks each, should take the place of a thorough 
course of two or more years in one of our state normal schools 
Bat to a large class of teachers who for the present find the latter 
beyond their reach, the former will afford the best means at hand 
for profes.ional training. The aim will be to give the greatest pos 
sible amount of assistance within the time. Actual work will be 
expected of the teachers, though not to such an extent as to burden 
them. While methods of teaching subjects (rather than books) 
will be the order of the day, it would be well for teachers to bring 
with them some good textbook on arithmetic, geography, history, 


physiology, and natural philosophy. S. PALMER, 
; State Superintendent of Education. 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. Peora. 

The inter-county institute of Tazwell and Woodford Counties 
was held at Washington, April 26, as announced in the JOURNAL. 
Superintendent Kirk of Pekin and Principal Ward of Metamora 
took the leading parts, ably assisted by Saperiotendent Karr of 
Woodford County, Superintendent Pittsford of Tazwell County, 
and Principal Calkins of Washington. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois convened at Peoria, May 10, 
the last seesion of the present year, and closed with a banquet at the 
National Hotel. The discussions and post-prandial speeches were 
ap to high-water mark. Probable textbook legislation by the 
next general sssembly, was the subject of the regular meeting Sat- 
arday a. m. The club was unanimous in its preference for a local 
option law similar to the new Iowa. Supt. N. C. Dongherty of 
Peoria was elected president for the coming year; Gen. P. Brown. 
secretary and treasurer; Supt. James Kirk, Prin. J. H. Stickney of 
Kaoxville, and Supt. W. H. Williamson of Havana additions 
members of the executive committee. The next meeting will be io 
Peoria, the second Saturday iu October. The bureau of the club 
reported through the chairman, Professor DeGarmo, a number of 
articles prepared for publication in the press of the state on the se- 
lection of men for the office of county superintendent, in November. 
The Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association will hold its tenth 
anoual session at Carmi, White County, Aug, 26 27, and 28 The 
m etings of this body are well attended. Miss J alia S. McNeill of 
Mound City is the chairman of the executive committes who will 
soon present an inviting bill of fare for the meeting. T. C. Clen- 
denen of Cairo is president of the Association, while Miss Clara B. 
Stephenson of Cairo is the corresponding and recording secretary. 


Supt. T. B. Greenlaw of Chester bas accepted the principalship 
of the Flora (Clay County) schools for the eneuing year. Mr. 
Greenlaw has about completed some four years of successfal wo:k 
at Chester. 

The Mound City public school building recently completed is a 
model of convenience and beauty. Thedifferent rooms are fiaished 
in the different wood moldings, and are so arranged as to give 
ample ventilation, while the light admitted is diffased through 
sand-etched glass. Pria. M. N. McCartney is completing his thied 
year there, and no doubt is much to be thanked for the many good 
features in his new workshop. 

The Cairo colored schools are the largest exclusive colored schools 
in this state. These schools are under the management of the 
board of education and its superintendent, but are separate from 
the white schools in the matter of attendance, the races being sep- 
arated and having different buildings and teachers. Prio. W. E 
McEwen is the colored principal, and has nine assistants, enrolling 
more than 600 colored children. These schools are graded like the 
white schools, from the primary through the high school, and have 
able teachers and the best of acovmmodations. 

The new course of study for the country and village schools, pre- 
pared by the state department of education, has been well received 
in ** Egypt.’’ At least 75 per cent. of the schools are using it, and 
are highly pleased with the results. 

Sapt. W. T. Samner of J¢fferson County, Mount Vernon, has 
wide awake institates in his county. 

Mrs. James E. Wooters, wife of Superintendent Wooters, was 
compelled to resign her place in the Da Qaoin schools on account 
. ill health. Mes. Maggie McDonald completes the year in her 
place. 

County Superintendent Martin of Washington County, Nash- 
ville, Ill., will reqaire all of his second grade certificate holders to 
pass examination upon Page’s Theory and Practice, while his first 
grade teachers must pass in Compayre's Lectures. Superintendent 
Martin is raising the standard. 


MICHIGAN, 

The Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club meets at Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity Hall, on Saturday, May 24. The subjects for discussion are : 

1. A Course of Reading for the High School: Let every prin- 
cipal or teacher of English bring the course which he has used. 

2. Botany in the High School: Prof. V. M. Spalding of the Uni- 
ate Discussion opened by Miss Lyon of the Detroit High 

oo). 

3. Modern Languages in the Smaller High Schools: Principal J. 
H. Sheffield of Muskegon. Discussion opened by Prof. A. Lode- 
man of the Normal School. 

4. The Relation of the School Board to Educational Progress : 


wal! The pupils have been studying the works of 


Prof. B. A. Hinsdale of the University. Discussion opened by 


i f Ann Arbor. 
H. M. SLAUSON, Secretary, Coldwater, Mich. 


NEW YORK. 


Prof. Herman S. Jobnson of Brooklyn conducted an excursion of 
the public school teachers and the pupils of the first grade in the 
Brooklyn schools to Tarrytown, Sleepy Hollow, and Irvington, May 

Irving during the 


ear. 
Poe D. A. Preston of One, N. Y., has been elected principal 
f the academy at Pheenix for the coming year. 
The death Professor Gaylord of Belleville Academy left a 
vacancy in the principalsbip of that institution, which is being tem. 
porarily filled by Miss Nora Blanchard. 

A committee consisting of Dr. Milne of the Albany Normal Col- 
lege, Dr. Milne of the Oneonta Normal School, and Principals Smith 
of Piattaburg, Cheney of Rondont, Hill of Havana, Clapp of Fulton. 
Diamond of Dansville, and Saperintendeot Whitney of Ogdensburg 
copferred with State Soperintendent Draper in Syracuse, May 9 
upon a course of stady for teachers’ clasars. A new course ha; 
been planned, covering a period of thirty-six weeks, and so conform- 
inz to the work of the normal schools of the state that it shall be 
practically preparatory to those achoole. The state appropriation 
for teachers’ classes this year is $60,000, or double the amount of 
last year. The state superintendent is not looking forward to a 
larger number of classes, but better and longer continued inatruc- 
tion. This arrangement will oblige academies to secure at least one 
normal gradaate ia their list of teachers. 

Twenty-five years ago one of the leading preparatory schools in 
Central New York was Falley Seminary at Falton. Of this insti- 
tation for many years Prof. John P. Griffia was the head, and, at 
that time, he was ranked among the leading educators of the state. 
A man of strong personal character, be impressed the sterling qual- 
ities of indastry and integrity upon hundreds of young men who 
have since developed into machood and are to-day filling positions 
of responsibility ia all parts of the Empire state. Profeseor Griffin 
in April was called to enter the unknown realms of the world 
beyond. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Sommer normals will be run this year in Moundsville, Kingwood, 
Newbary, Sistersville, and many other towns in the state. When 
the work is done properly, it is beneficial, but when condacted 
on the mere cramming process as a preparation for examination, 
they may be a very positive injary. 

Industrial education was discussed at the last meeting of the Ohio 
Valley Round Table. Superintendent Mertz said it was in the 
atmosphere, seemingly to stay. Educational crazes come and go, 
and while the majority fail in their attempted reforms, they cause 
men to think; the people seem to demand it, and as they support the 
schools they should be heard. Superintendent Jones said the object 
of education is mind growth. Education should have a common 
end, and that end should be mental and moral development. Sa- 
perintendent Anderson thought the majority of our pupils are too 
young to become mechanical, and a careless, slipshod sysiem would 
result, Playing at work is not the way to make good workmen, 
and will give wrong e-timates of work. Superintendents Gladding, 
Merrick, Williams, Shields, and Ford took part in the discussion, 
and both sides of the question were ably presented. 

The dates of the commencements of the various stste echools are 
as follows: University, Morgantown, Jane 11; Marshali College, 


THe TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION has bat few 
candidates for its large number of Eastern openings. Eastern 
Agencies have a large number for each place, and hence confess 
that they have ‘‘ favorites.’’ Send to the Co-operative, Chicago, 


70 Dearborn St., for circalaras. 


OPriInions oF 


Prominent Boards of Education, Leading Superintendents, and Principals 


W. D. Parker, State Supt. High Schools, Madison, Wis.: 


A degree of familiarity with the work of your 
extending through several years, enables me 
that in all respects your wor 


Agency for schools and for teachers. 


of supplying teachers 
has seemed to be an efficient, prompt, and pertinent 
(Jan. 31, 1890.) 


J. A. Trow, Sec'y State Normal School, Madison, Dak.: 
I consider your Agency a first-class medium through 
which to obtain teachers, for the reason that appli- 
cations are received only from the class desired, thus 
saving correspondence with those not fitted to fill va- 
cancies that may occur. (Feb. 1, 1890.) 


office, 
to say 


W. W. Jamieson, Supt. Public Schools, Keokuk, Iowa: 
Mr. Jesse a teacher of science for our High 
School, securec 
successful teacher, both as to instruction and disci- 
pline, and we congratulate ourselves in securing his 
services, 


through your agency last August, is a 


(Feb. 6, 1890.) 


H. H. Belfield, Dir. Chicago Manual Training School: 
From my knowledge of your operations, I think you 
are doing a valuable and a perfectly honorable work in 


8. E. Coo 


r, Sec’y of School Board, Maxwell, Iowa: 
Mr. Frank Jarvis, whom we employed through you, I 


A. W, Stuart, Supt. Public School, Ottumwa, 
am pleased to state that I have secured several good 
teachers through your Agency—never a 


Iowa: J 


oor one. | 


am pleased to say is giv 2 satisfacti 
aaees te ares oe demand in the teaching fra- | *72,P 2, 1890.) say is giving the best of satisfaction. have always found you prompt and reliable. (Feb. &, 
Py Ho) Senta, zee, Sahoo Board, Oregon, Illinois: 0. C. Seelye, Marshall, Mich.: Permit me to say that W. F. Ringland, President of Hastings College, Hast- 
Sch 1 i n a a men fe the eget school year, our | the two persons selected from those applying through | ings, Neb.; Hastings College has found the Teachers’ 
Sc — oarc selected or our ligh School department | your Association for positions in our High School, Co-operative Association, of Chicago, a convenient 
a teac r recommended by your Association. She has | were both of the highest type of character and of | medium through which to secure valuable informa- 
proved to be a very efficient teacher. (Feb. 5, 1890.) excellent ability. (Feb. 8, 1890.) tion in regard to efficient teachers. (March 3, 1890.) 


H. C. Forbes, Principal High School, Princeton, Jll.: 
Mr. G. A. Holzinger, whom we got through you last 
We shall 
retain him with great pleasure, if his views are within 


year, has proved exceedingly acceptable. 


our appropriation. 


E. H. Eastman, Supt. of Schools, Waterloo, Ja.:| One 
of the best teachers I have ever had under my super 
vision was secured through your Agency. Asa means 
of information in regard to vacancies, it is well worth 
the enrollment fee to any teacher to become a member 
of your bureau, besides all the assistance rendered if a 
change in position or promotion is desired. 


Alex G. Wilson, Prest. Lenor College, Hopkinton, Ja.: 
Several times I have had occasion to use your Agency 
in filling vacancies in Academy and College, and have 
found your representations exact, your selections judi- 
cious, and your methods satisfactory. 


(Dec. 25, 1889.) 


J. V. Teibel, Secretary Board of Education, Scotland, 
Most heartily do I recommend the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association to school boards wanting 


Dak.: 


good teachers. (Feb. 1, 1890.) 


C. H. Dietrich, ot. Schools, Hopkinsville, Ky.: 1 | Mich.: 
thank you for your kindness in recommending teach- 
ers, and wish to speak in terms of praise of the general 


high character of your candidates. (June 2, 1889.) 


F. A. Nims, President Board of Education, Muskegon, 


I take pleasure in saying that through your 


Agency we have been abie to secure several very com- 
petent and efficient teachers, and I am not able to re- 
call any who failed to meet your representations. 
(Feb. 3, 1890.) 


Sam‘l P. Dale, Prest. Board of Education, Cation City, 
Colo.: On a certain Wednesday evening, not long 
since, we telegraphed you for a Public School teacher. 
On the following Saturday she arrived, and on the 
She gives us 
and it gives me great pleasure 
to testify to your Association's promptness and effi- 
ciency in aiding us to secure a first-class teacher. 


next Monday began her work here. 
excellent satisfaction, 


K. R. Smoot, Clerk School Board, Highland Park, 
Chicago, JU.;| On bebalf of our School Board at High- 
land Park, I wish to state that we consider ourselves 
under great obligations to you for your assistance in 
procuring us teachers for the school. The teachers 
whom we secured under your recommendation have 
proved themselves deserving of all you said of them, 
(Jan. 29, 1890.) 


J. D. Simkins, Supt. of Schools, St, Mary's, 0.: Miss 
Harriet E. Day, whom you sent f 
teacher, isa (Dee. 91, 1889.) 


(Feb. 4, 1890.) and are eminently satisfactory. 
ause shou popularized. That your 
Clarence M. Boutelle, Supt. Sehools, Decorah, Iowa: roved a great boon to teachers and school 8. C. Page, Prest. Board of : 


Our Board of Education bein 
teacher,I wrote to all the heschens’ 
didate—as the best person for the 
have confirmed your careful and 
dom in selecting her for recommendation. 


necessary to consult only one agency. 


in need of 
encies 
which I could hear. I selected Miss Brown—your oom 
The results 
iscriminating wis- 
Should we 
need another teacher at some future time. it will be 
(June 20, 1889.) 


has 

officers is a fact well known and fully appreciated by 
those who have had transactions with you. The 
prompt business methods used, the keen discrimina- 
tive Judgment exercised in making selections, and 
withal, the affable, courteous treatment your corres- 
pondents receive, are convincing proofs of the great 
services yous are rendering the cause of education. 
Knowing, as I do, the efficiency of your Agency, I 
deem it a duty I owe the profession thus freely to com- 
mend it to teachers and school officers. (Jan. 11, °90.) 


Board 


Last Spring I requested 
out of a list of four whom you recommend 

and at this writing it looks as if 


you to recommend a suitable 
of our city schools: 


I think I but express the opinion of 
of Education, and of our 


when I say that in our present su 
the right man in the right place. “uum” 


(Feb. 14, 1890.) 


School Boards needing a Superintendent, High School Principal, Special Teacher, 
Correspondence solicited, and confidential. 


Address; TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70- 


wants known early. 


We shall also be glad to 


or Grade Teachers, are invited to make their 
hear from all teachers contemplating a change. 


72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 
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Huntington, Jane 5; Glenville Normal School, 
Glenvilie, June 17; West Liberty Normal School, 
West Liberty, Jane 10; Shepherd College, Shep- 
herdtown, June 13; Fairmont Normal School, 
Fairmont, Jane 12; Concord Normal School, 
Concord Church, Jane 26; Storer College, Har- 
per’s Ferry, May 30. 


IOWA. 


Supt. W. G. Ray has resigned his position at 
Grinnell and will go into the newspaper business 
after the end of this school year. 

The Harrison County teachers have organized a 
county asenciation, with P. C. Holdoegel president 
aod Miss Georgia Linn secretary. A meeting was 
held at Missouri Vallev, March 8. 

The following are the officers of the Clinton 
County Teachers’ Association: President—Miss 
Maggie Buchanan of De Witt; Vice-President— 
Principal N. Harrison of Charlotte; Secretary and 
Treasurer—Mies Ella Lukens of Lyons; Executive 
Comm:ttee—C. E. Shelton, O. P. Bostwick, Clinton, 
and W. J. Rogers, Wheatland. 

Boone had one of the most enthusiastic celebra- 
tions ever held in Central Iowa, April 28. Seven 
flags were raised over the various school buildings, 
including one costing $75 over the high school. 

Prof. and Mre. A. W. Rich of Decorah and Prof. 
O. E. Smith of North Des Moines assisted Supt. 
Hahn at a very successful institute held at Sibley, 
Osceola County, April 17. 

Sapt. Sherman Thompson of Linn County was 
recently married to Miss Hattie Beach of Mt. Ver- 
nop. Miss Beach was a member of the senior class 
in Cornell College. 

A summer term of Methods and Review is to be 
held at Callanan College, Des Moines, for eight 
weeks, begioning June 23. 

Supt. C. M. Pinkerton has been reéogaged as 
superintendent of the Perry schools. Mr. Pinker- 
ton has been very successful ian his work at Perry. 

Miss Jennie E. Fair has resigned her position in 
the Cedar Rapids schools. 

Meesre. A. I’. Harvey and W. H. Brown have 
purchased Vinton Academy of Mr. T. F. Tobin. 
Mr. Brown is a graduate of Cornel], and is at pres- 
ent principal of the Drysart schools. Mr. Harvey 
has been conducting a private school at Vinton. 

The Schoolmasters’ Round Table held a very 
saccessful meeting at Denison, April 3 and 4. 
President Occult of Odebold and Secretary Dukes 
of Denison did much to make the meeting enjoy- 
able. Saperintendent Moore of Green County and 
Miss Carpenter of Missouri Valley were elected 
president and secretary, respectively, for the en- 
suing year. The next meeting will be held at 
Jefferson, Nov. 28, 1890. 


INDIANA. 


J. A. Carnagy, principal of the Madison High | Dr 


School, has been elected superintendent of the 
Columbus schools for the coming year. The con- 
test was an animated one, there being sixty-four 
applicants for the position. 

‘The contract for the new library building of 
Wabash College has been let for $30,800, and the 
work is to be completed by the first day of next 
October. 

Rev. H. N. Herrick has resigned the presidency 
of Ft. Wayne College. é 

The new observatory at Hanover College has 
just been completed in first-class style. All the 
instruments are of the most modern patterns. 

Many of the high schools of the state are closing 
the work of the year, and in a generally satisfac- 
tory manner. Tipton graduates, 9; Danville, 8; 
Greenfield, 6; Pendleton, 2; Noblesville, 13; Leb- 
anon, 8. 

Prof. A. K. Graham, for many years superin- 
tendent of the Columbus schools, has resigned his 
position to establish a music and fine arts school 
at Rusbville. 

The Montgomery County Board of Edacation 
at a recent meeting adopted a scale of prices for 
teschr , according to their terms of license and 
experience in teaching. 

Benjamio F. Long, a pupil of the Logansport 
High School, has been awarded the prize for the 
best essay on the * Patriotic Influence of the 
American Fiag when raised over Public Schools,’ 


AN EXCELLENT teachers’ agency to join is one 
that is doing business, and can prove it. Don’t 
join any other. Send for circulars to the Teach- 
ers’ Codperative Association, 7) Dearborn street, 
Chicago, and you will find such an agency. 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


28 W. 23d St., NewYork. 34 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


Supplies superior teachers for schools. colleges, 
and families. Recommends schools to parents. 


Unmounted Photographs, 


Imported from Europe to illustrate Arcbasieay. 
History, Architecture, and Art. Special attention 
given to furnishing schools. For further infor- 


A. M LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh St.. New Bedford, Mass. 


HUNTING Finest resorts in America along the 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 

& Write F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T.A., 

St. Paul, Minn., or A. C. Harvey, 

FISHING. New England Agent, 228 Washington 
Street, Boston, for particulars. Ex 

cursions to finest resorts following the National 
Teachers’ Convention in St. Paul, Minn., July 4 to 11 


If you want a Medal for your school send 
Teachers ton my Illus. Catalogue and Price List 
A.J. BAWISZER, River, New YORK. 


Companion. 

Tne Iodiana Academy of Science held a meet- 
ing at Greencastle, May 8 to 10. The first day 
was devoted to papers and discussions, and the 
last two to field work at Fern, the falls of Eel 
River, and the Clay County coal fields. 


The Indianapolis School Board has passed a 
resolution to reduce the amount of German taught 
in that city. The action is stirring up a large 
amout of discussion, and there is every prospect of 
an exciting contest over the matter. 


TEXAS, 


President Alex. Hogg of the State Association 
has issued the following preliminary amended pro- 
gram of the meeting in Galveston, Jane 24-27 : 
SUPERINTEN Gnorses. 


President’s Address. Keport and Discussion of 
memorial committee. (a) A Uniform School System, 
by Hon. O. H. Cooper and Supt. J. E. Smith. (b) 

he Precinct System. by Dr. J. Baldwin and Supt. 
C. T. Alexander, (c) Superintendency : 
Close tl J Judge J. A. Buckholtz and 
Supt. J. T. Hand. (d) The Textbook Question, by 
Supts. P. V. Pepnybacker and E. F. Comegys. (e) 
Normal Schools and Summer Normals, by Supts J. 
K. Patmer and 8, J. Jones. (/) Finances: Local 
Taxation, by Supts. T J. Witt and R. B. Cozens. 
(g) Connty School Houses, by Judge W. 4. Prector 
and Suot Alex Hogg (or his county superintenden’). 
(hk) Certificating Teachers, by Judge A R. Barry 
aud Supt. J.C. Lattimore. (¢ State Institute Cun- 
ductors, by Supts. W. 8. Sutton and T. J. Paine. 
There will be three sessions of the association, at 
10, a.m , 2.30 p.m, and 8 30 p. m. respectively. 

- GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
Wednesday Morning, 25th. 
Report of Presidents Teachers’ Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation. Symposium: What Shall be Taught in the 
Public Schools ? (a) What Branches Must be 
Taught ? (6) What Branches Should be Taught? or, 
Necessary and Supplementary Studies. 
Wednesday Evening. 

The Condition and Prospects of the Public School 
System of Texas, by Hon. O. H. Cooper, State Super- 
intendent. The Child, by Col. Francis W. Parker, 


Normal, Lil 
Thursday 26th. 

Symposium: (a) Local Taxation. (b) Compulsory 
Education. Symposium: (a) Uniformity of Text- 
books—District, County, and State Adoption. (db) 
Free Textbooks. (c) Stats Publication. 

Friday Morning, 27th. 
Symposium: Examinations, Their Uees and 
Abuses: (@) Examinations and Certificates of Teach- 
ers. (%) Health of Teachers. (c) The Moral Ele- 
ment of Non Sectarian Schools. (d) Industrial Edu 
cation in the Common Schools. (e) Higher Educa- 
tion—State or Church. 
Friday Afternoon. 
Reportof Committees. Election of Officers. Selec- 
tion of place for next meeting. Report of treasurer. 
Installation of officers. 
COLLFGE AND HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 
C. ©. Copy, Georgetown, Chairman, 
Wednesday June 25th, 230 p m. 

1. The History of Higher Education in Texas, by 
R_ C. Burleson, Waco. 2. Sanitary Science in 
the Bible, by Dr. Edgar Everhart, Austin. 3. Order 
and Relation of Studies in the High School Course, 
by W. B. Seeley, San Antonio. 

Thursday Afternoon. 

Texas Schools for T+ x»s Girls. by Dr. J. H. Luther, 
Belton. The Policy of Multiplying Collegiate Insti 
tutions of Limited Means, by 8. G. Sanders, George- 
town. Mistakes of the Seuth in Higher Education, 
by E. W. Tarraut, Chappell Hull. 


The Department of Exhibits, J. M. Fendley, Chair- 
man, Galveston, Texas. will be open for inspection 
each afternoon, (25th, 26th. and 27th). Papers will 
be read, and the importance of this work will be 
urged by able advocates. 

If possible, a Kindergarten department will be 
added. The “Svyimposium’ bas heen adopted for 
the reason that it g'ves wider range—a greater free- 
dom to those desiring to express their views, either 
pro or con, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A NERKVE-FOOD AND TONIC. 
The Most Effective yet discovered. 


recently offered by the publishers of the Youth's| 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


A. G. Brainard of East Winthrop, a Colby 
becomes priocipal of Hallowell High 
School 


Fred A. Pitcher of South Waldoboro goes as 
district superintendent to the Barre district, Mass. 
> Cee is a graduate of the Castine Normal 


C. C. Lee, formerly principal at Foxcroft, goes 
= district superintendent to the Hatfield district, 


ans. 

Mr. John F. Suckling, who for the past year 
has been priocipal of the Lincoln Street Grammar 
School in Rockland, has tendered his resignation, 
having accepted a situation in a grammar school 
in Qaincy, Mass. Mr. Suckling is a graduate of 
the Gorham Normal School. 

A. J. Curtis of Yarmouth has been elected su- 
perintendent of the school district of Uxbridge and 
Douglass, Mass. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

The new school edifice in Pittsfield was dedi- 
cated April 30. Addresses were made by Hon. 
Hiram A. Tattle, president of the day, Rev. I. 
W. Grimes, Capt. A. W. Bartlett, Capt. E. R. 
Carr, and others. 

VERMONT. 

The Windham Connty Board of Education are 
unanimous in their request for the town system of 
schools, and that it should be made compulsory 
for five years to give it a fair trial, in the full be- 
lief that it would be maiaotained permanently. 

A Brandon schoolboy secured the prize flag 
offered by the Youth's Companion. 

The fifty-fifth annual commencement exercises 
occur at Black River Academy, Ludlow, May 23. 
A class of seven graduates. 

The textbooks are to be cheaper than at first 
was said. The cost will be little more than for 
new books that are bought each year. 


MASSACHUSETR. 


A teachers’ institute was held, under the direc- 
tion of the State Board of Education, at Shirley, 
on Friday, May 16. The instructors were: Sec. 
J. W. Dickinson, Agent Geo. A. Walton, Geo. 1. 
Aldrich, Miss Emma C. Fisher, Mr. F. F. Mur- 
dock, Mr. I. F. Hall, Agent H. T. Bailey. 

The Worcester County Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Leominster, May 24. 

Southboro has secured Mr. B, W. Tinker of 
Bates College as a successor of Prin, Jobn GQ. 
Thompson of the high school. 

Pittsfield schools have been severely handi- 
capped, of late, by extensive sickness among the 
teachers. 

Mr. O. L. Beverage, principal of Hallowell 
(Me ) High School, has accepted the charge of 
the Attleboro High School for a year. C. S 
Stevens, the present principal, goes to Leicester, 
to act as superintendent of the district. 

Pittsfield has been forced to close the Holmes 
District School, there being but two pupils in 
attendance. 

The Lowell School has voted to admit to the 
training school all applicants of eighteen years of 
age and over, who were successful in the recent 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From May 12, to May 18. inclusive.) 

— Sarah Bernhardt seriously ill. 

— Typhoid fever epidemic at Cairo. 
ert Large portion of Eilicotville, N.Y., destroyed 

e. 

— Cyclone in Cedar Valley, Kan., destroys life 
and property. 

— Dieastrous cave-in at the Ashley, Pa., mine; 
25 men buried alive. 

— Attempt to exclude Mormon converts under 
the contract labor law. 

— Military riot at Presburg, in which 200 
soldiers are wounded. 

— Tornadoes in northern Missouri destroy many 
lives and much property. 

— Outbreak of citizens and troops in province 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 

— Command-r McUValla sentenced to suspension 
from rank and duty for three yeare. 

— Proposition to consolidate all Catholic organ- 
izations in the country in one federation. 

— Bill introduced by Senator Edmunds to esatab- 
lish the University of the United States at Wash- 
ington. 

— Signing of the Samoan treaty by King Mali- 
toa and the German, British, aod American 
consuls. 

— Lonisiana Lottery Company offers the state 
$25,000,000 for the extension of its charter for 25 
years more. 


WESTERN EXCURSION. 


On other pages of this issue wil! be found notices 
of the epecial excursions for teachrs and tourists 
which have been arranged by the Great Northern 
Railway Line. These tours include almost every 
point of interest in the Great Northwest, extending 
from St. Paal and Minneapolis to the beautifal 
park regions of Mionesota, the grain fields of the 
Red River Valley, the plains of Montana and the 
Canadian Northwest, the great falls of the Mis- 
souri, the Rocky Mountains, glaciere, hot springs; 
Salt Lake City, and many pviuts of special interest 
to our eastern friends, 

Detailed particulars of these excursions are given 
in a handsome little publication issued by the Great 
Northern Railway Line, entitled ‘ Vacation Gos- 
pel.’’ Copies of this book can be obtained upon 
application to Mr. A.C. Harvey, New England 
agent, 228 Washington street, Boston,Mass., or by 
applying to F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., Great 
Northern Railway, St. Pau), Mion. 


HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS have reveived all 
the way from five dollars ($5) to one hundred dol- 
lars ($100) for sending early reports of fatare 
openings to the Teachers’ Codperative Association, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lll. Write to them 
for a verification of this. If you have been send- 
iog information to agencies where you get vo credit 
for it, try an agency that believes in *' dividing ’’ 
the profits. Address, Teachers’ Codperative As- 
sociation, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, LI. 


examination. ‘Three applicants were granted first- 
grade certificates. 
Sewing bas been made compulsory in the gram- 
mar schools of Lowell. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Arbor Day was appropriately observed at New- 
port yesterday by the public schools, with general 
exercises. The day was also observed at the 
United States training station, where a class tree 
was planted in honor of Commodore O. H. Perry. 
near the Farragut and Washington trees planted 
by the classes of 1888 and 1889. 


Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer ** Devo- 
ia” July th, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
um otland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
Enester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
London, Paris, Brussels, Ant- 


werp, Edin- burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., &c. $195 covers all 
necessary ex- penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 


ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ** How to Travel” 
etc. H. D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 


Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer * Devo- 
nia _Jaly and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
gium and $ otland; including Giant's ne ogg Belfast, Dublin, 
Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
London,Paris, Brussels, Ant 
werp, Edin- burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., &c. $195 covers all 
necessary penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 


ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ** How to Travel" 
etc. H. D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 


DELSARTE RECITATION BOOK. 


Rdited by ELSIE M. WILBOR. 
Something Unique in Recitation Books, original In Design, and Unequaled in Excellence. 


A New Medallion Portrait of Delsarte, prepared especially for this Work, with his favorite recitation. 


Plays. Monologues, Pieces with Music, Drills, Pieces introducing Singing, Twenty-seven Pho- 
tographs of Famous Works of Art that are best adapted to Statue- Poses tor Entertainments, etc. 


Address the Publisher, 


Every piece has been either written, translated, arranged. or adapted specially for the book. which con 
tains over 300 pages of recitation gems, not one but has tts raison d'etre—its justifyinw reason for being in 
serted On the covers and between them originality is stamped, making it safe to say that no such a reci- 
tation book has ever been issued, aud that it marks an era io books of this class. 


Elegantly Bound. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
EDGAR 8. WERNER, 28 W. 23d St., New York. 


impression on the minds of his pupils. 
Address all orders, 


Pp. 111. Paper Covers. . 


This is a book which every teacher should have at hand. It contains sufficient material for celebratin 

the birthdavs of ten different anthors.—LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, WHITTIER, BRYANT. EMERSON, 
HOLMER, POE, HAYNE, CARLETON, and CARY. The leading events in the life of each are chronolog 
leally arranged; one or two programmes are given for public exercises connected with each author; the 
life of each 1s graphically sketched; in many cases numerous quotations are given from theirwerks, and in 
each case several works of reference are cited. so that additional information mav be obtained if desired 
With these aids in hand any teacher can easily prepare an interesting exercise which wiil make a lasting 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. 


By CAROLINE H. STANLEY, 
Principal of the Training School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Surrounded by a fine agricultural 
avd grazing country, close to 
mines of precious metals, iron and 


coal, possessing & weter power un- 
equaled in America, its future 
greatness is assured. A division 


GREAT 
st-tion on the GREAT NORTH- 


FALLS, 
ERN KAILWAY. and two brapneh 


MONTANA roads are being built. For Books, 
of &c, write Ft Wuitney,G.P & 
A., G. N, Ry , 8t. Paul Miun. 


“Have done excellent work.” 
“Accomplished all you promised.” 
* All offensive smell prevented.” 

Weariness entirely gone,” 

" Air at all times pure.” 

“Will do mush to diminish disease.” 


These words come from 
leading educators who use the 
Sherman ‘“‘King” Vaporizer to 
secure 


PURE 


in the schoolroom. They 
speak from experience. A 
Vaporizer for an_ ordinary 
schoolroom costs only $8.00. 
A room with sixty scholars is 
kept fresh and pure with two. 

Testimonials on application. 


SHERMAN “KING”’ VAPORIZER 
Co., 45 Kilby St., Boston, Mass.“ 


Agents Wanted. 


to $250. mace workin tor ue 


rsons preferred «ho can furnish a bcree aud give their 


whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be 


rof- 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and fies. 
B. JOUNSON & CO., 1009 Main Bt., 
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TRE MAGAZINES. 


— The Magazine of Art for Jane has for a full- 
page frontispiece, a photogravare of Hubert Her- 
komer’s famous painting “ The Chapter of the 
Charterhouse.’’ The second of W. M. Rosetti’s 
series on ‘‘ Portraits of Robert Browning,’’ in 
which there are six portraits of Browning, from 
1847 to IS88. The text of this interesting article 
gives the reader a view of the mental power of his 
poems and describes his peculiarity of vision. He 
had one eye that was short-sighted, and one long- 
sighted. M. H. Sielmann has a paper on “ Car- 
rent Art,’’ filled with interesting studies by well- 
known artists. The paper on ‘‘ Satsama Ware 
and its Imitations,’’ by Masayuki Kataoka is val- 
nable and fully illustrated. The first article on 
*‘The National Gallery of Ireland’’ introduces 
some of the best pictures found in it,—one o 
‘* Lucretia,’’ one of ** Christ at Emmaus,’’ and 
the “Madonna’’ from the painting by Ghir- 
landajo. Joseph Pennell’s “ Rhone’’ sketches 
are very clever. 
Albert Diirer,’’ with illustrations, is one of the 
most valaable papers that ever appeared in the 
Art Magazine. “ The Chronicle,’’ and ‘* Record 
of Art for the Month”’ are interesting portions of 
the magazine. New York: Cassell & Company. 
Price, $3.50 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 


— The Catholic World for May opens with an 
article by Rev. William Barry, D. D., on ‘‘ Cath- 
olic and Democratic Ideals.’’ He thinks that the 


great reforms needed in order to keep society in a 
healthy and pure condition, must be brought about 
by *‘a change of ideas,’’ and says ‘‘ that men are 


‘*The Literary Remains of 


i ther than by systems”’; | uae Criticism,” the last completed article of the 

the of Ludwig | late William F. Allen, professor of 
von Windthorst, followed by the usual number of University, is published on Historical me? 

able articlee. Brother Azarias, one of g ablest It is ——— specimen of the work of this 

i i ie Church, gives a} ri scholar. 

in which he pays a high tribute to Dr, Henry Bar- Price, $3.00 a year ; single copies, 30 cents. No. 

| nard “ who for more than half a century has been 141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


active in sowing broadcast the seeds of educational — The May number of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 


| wisdom.’’ Brother Azarias ues forcibly that 
‘it is poe eect Schools het tan give our Cath-|nal covers in a fresh and practical manner nearly 


jolie teachers the standing and aptitude for their|gyery phase of a woman’s life. Mrs. Frank 
ol Leslie, for example, points the way to success for 
attention is that by Rev. John A. Conway, on ‘** Women in Basiness Life” ; Ellen Le Garde 
Cardinal Gibbons’ Oar Christian Heritage.”’ | Urges ** Woman’s Need of Exercise ; Helen 
Price, $4.00 a year: single numbers, 35 cents. | gives practical hints on ‘* How to Take Care o 
New Yerk: Rev. W. D. Hughes, manager, 427 Clothing’’; Dr. T. De Witt Talmage writes 
| West 59th street. : homorously and practically on ‘*May-Day Mov- 
= ing”; Mary J. Holmes gives a glimpse of ‘* Do- 
| —The Unitarian Revieo for May opens with an | mestic in A. 
article on “Common Sense,’ by John Sullivan] Maud Howe and others have novels and stories, 
a . . and there are other valuable articles and hints. 
Dwight, which is defined as ‘ the simple, natural Surely, a magazine which gives twelve such mem- 
way of thinking.’’ “The Philosophy of Free! berg as this is cheap at $1.00 a year. Philadel- 
Religion ’’ is presented by Robert Hammond Cot-| phia: 433 Arch street. 
ton; James Vila Blake writes on Constancy,”’ 
which he says is the complement of all other) — The Quiver for June opens with a poem en- 
human virtues, and at the wise saying of | titled ‘‘ Her Feeble Steps,” illustrated by a strik- 
Seneca, “ To act always like a man, as being &/;_. full-page picture as frontispiece, followed by a 
pepe, paper on the *‘ Revelations of Character’’ by Rev. 


said, ‘‘ You will grow fat ona rock, if you stick to ; , 
it: a mussel does’’; John Tanis nas an allegory; W. Mann Statham. ‘‘ Restlessness’’ is the title 


and its interpretation, entitled “ The House of|of a paper by the Rev. J. B. Gledstone which it 
Bondage”’ in which he says, “ Thoughtfulness and | will be well for young men and young women to 
freedom will commend a religion, but they will not|read. Restlessness is one of the evils of the age, 
take the place of it. Men are turned away from/and anythiog that helps to restrain it is timely. 
liberal religion as soon as the liberal part of it isic | ‘‘ The Morning Sunday-echool Room’? is an illus- 
excess of the religious.’”’ Under the head of “ Lit-'trated paper which w’'ll attract Sanday-school 


The Editor's Notes, Correspond- | gi 


scholars as well as their teachers, for it shows us 
that Sanday-schools are about the same the world 
over. ‘‘Some Marvelous Works of God”’ is the 
title of an article describing the geysers and the 
iant trees of the far west. There is a paper on 
**Old English Parochial Psalmody.’’ Besides 
these there are a number of pretty poems, some 
short stories, music, and articles designed espe- 
cially for Sanday reading. The number is an 
excellent one and fully up to the high standard of 
this magazine. New York City: Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a year 
in advance. 

— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for May 
1890 contains several important papers of value to 
scientific students; as the one “On Schools, with 
Particular Ref: rence to Trade Schools,’’ by Joseph 
M. Wilson, A. M., C. E., president of the Franklin 
Institute, in which is shown how much has been 
done in Great Britain to foster and promote edu- 
cation in the sviences and arts. This paper isa 
continuation of the discussion on Trades Schools in 
the April number (page 338) of the Journal, and 
is to be further continued in future numbers, 
Students of electricity will be greatly interested in 
the report of Carl Hering, a delegate of The In- 
stitute, on ‘‘ The Electrical Exhibits at the Uni- 
versal Exposition in Paris in 1889,’’—as on ‘‘ The 
Metallurgical Arts at the Paris Exhibition,”’ by 
F. L. Garrison, a delegate to that department. 
The regular reports of committees on science 
and arts and the Chemical Saction are instructive. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


— A number of young ladies, graduated from 
Vassar, Wellesley, and other similar institutions, 
have recently founded in New York what is known 


“Some Recent 


Publications. 


A Great National 


Title, 
Hints on French Syntax. . ° ° 
The World’s Greatest Conflict. . 


Java; the Pearl of the East. . ° > 
Answers to Second Lessons in Arithmetic. 
Indigenous Flowers of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The Roman Singer. . ° 
The Salt Master of Luneburg. 
Disrzli in Outline. 
A Carol Service for Children’s Day. 


The Evil That Men Do. ‘ ° ° 

How to Preserve Health. 

Beatrice. . 9 
In Her Earliest Youth. . 
The Captain of the Janizaries. é ° 


The Seven Churches of Asia. . 

Pactolus Prime. ° 
Methods in Arithmetic. 
North American Geology and Paleontology. 
The Founders of Vhio. . 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


To ouR FRIENDS AND CusTOMERS :—We 
have to announce to you that on and after the 
15th inst. the schoolbook publications heretofore 
owned and issued by us will be published by the 
AMERICAN Book COMPANY, whose places of 
business will be 806 & 808 Broadway, New York ; 
137 Walnut street, Cincinnati; and 258 & 260 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. This company will 
faithfully carry out all contracts entered into by 
us for the publication and supply of our books. 

In making this announcement we are deeply 
mindful of that sentiment which comes from the 
breaking up of old and friendly relationships 
which have existed for so many years. We shall, 


however, hope to renew these through the Amer- 
ican Book Company, in which we shall be actively 
interested. Yours Sincerely, 

Ivison, BLAKEMAN & Co. 


ImMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Cartage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
po 

600 7 ay Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. EKuropean plan, Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

es, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 
New York, May 1, 1890.—Mr. C, A. Bald- 

win is appointed New England Passenger Agent 

of the Chicago, S:. Paul & Kansas City Railway 


Company, with headquarters at 196 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., vice Mr. L. H. Hart, 
resigned. Appointment to take effect from date. 


MeEssks. GInN & Co., isene their catalogue 
and announcements for 1890 in an artistic cover. 
Even those most familiar with the way in which 
they have been placing books upon the market for 
the last twenty years, will be surprised at this 
array of educational, scientific, literary, musical 
and economic talent. The firm consists of Edwin 
Ginn, George A. Plimpton, T. B Ginn, Justin H. 
Smith, T. P. Ballard and Lewis Parkhurst. The 
five offices of this house are as follows: 7-13 
Tremont Place, Boston; 743 Broadway, New 
York City; 110 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 752 


WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889. 


Author. Publisher. Price. I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 
Storr DC Heath, & Co, Boston $ 34 library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that every private individual will purchase 
Huss = *s “ ci 30 it for his own library, if he has to cut off for a time his 
Boynton D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 25 purchase of other literature. 

Higginson Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 75 Very respectfully, W. T. HARRIS, 

“ “ “8 GREENCASTLE, IND., CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889. 
i T Y Crowell & Co, NY 1 . March 16, 1889. } The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
Cutler “ “ i Tae The best aggregate expres- and the editorial work has been admirably done. 
Brewster Porter & Coates. Phila 2 00 | Sion of what the American mind JOHN FISKE. 
Hazard Cong. 8 8. & Pub. Soc, Bost ans By E. STEDMAN 

Belford Co, N ¥ Respectfully, CLARK RIpPATH. E. M. HUTCHINSON 
Bates Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages with por- 
Barkan American News Co, N Y traits sent to any address. To Teachers who wish to earn from 8100 to 
Haggard Harper & Bros, N Y $400 a month during vacation, we guarantee to make an acceptable propo- 
Hearn si bs applications from parties unwilling to devote time 

asma te and study e work. 

Grosby Funk & Wagnalls NY z5| Mention this Journal. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East | 4th St., N.Y. 

ourgee Cassell Pub Co, N Y 1 00 

Robert Clark & Co, Cin S UMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, } JULY 7th 


—— Grimsby Park, 


VOICE CULTURE, 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH, 


25 Miles West of Niagara Falls. 


READING, EFFECTIVE ORATORY, 


RECITATION, 


Ontario, 
Aug. Lith 


PEDAGOGICAL COURSE, 


TRAINING OF BODY FOR VISIBLE EXPRESSION. 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


ddress 


You press 
Mind Calture the great feature. Practical for All. Special Rates for Bonrd. 
the button, Address SILAS S NEFF, Principal, 
NATIONAL, SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY’ 
we do the 1124 Arch Street. PHILADELPHIA. 
rest.” 


AMHERST Summer Scuoot. 


Seven New Styles and at AMHERST COLLEGE, 4.232% 


Instruction given in Kight Languages (ten classes daily in French and te we m). also 
in Chemistry, Drawing, Painting, Weod Carving, Mathematics, = Physteal Training. 

** Realizes the idea of a school of Languages,’’—Prof.W.8 TyYLER. “Jt is thorough, it is cheap, it \s 
pleasant. it is the school for practical work.’’—EDUCATIONAL COURANT. ; 

Beautiful location. Excursions and Picnics on Saturdays. Circular and Programme free. 
Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


The Sauveur Summer 


School of Languages. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y- 


— FIFTEENTH SESSION: 
July 9th to Aug. 19th. 


their agents three men in Boston, five in Chicago, 
five in New York. 

They announce 48 books for this season. The | ¥°rk of this eountry.” — The Critic. 
list contains 46 works on English, 49 on Latin, 43 
on Greek, 35 in mathematics, 13 in natural science, eow 
15 in music, 15 in history, 6 in philosophy, 14 in 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Oswego, N. Y., to Burlington, Vt.) 


For Roard and Rooms address 
Miss H. L. BuRRITT, Burlington, Vt. 


“The Sauveur Summer patent of Languages has come to bea recognized factor in the educational 


For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


modern languages, 7 in Sanskrit and Avestan, 7 in 
political ecience, making a total of 298. Many of 
these are among the most widely used and the 
most universally recognized as standards. 


— Paper bottles are now used to hold ink, and 
are much lighter than glass. Esterbrook’s Steel 
Pens will also be found to hold ink well, and to 
have all the other qualities of perfect pens. 


TION of Chicago, has been asked to find a man 


tion by an able corps of te f 
who has studied abroad for a Latin Professorship. eow 


oston School of Oratory. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1890 
eld in the City of Boston, i ) 
the DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPR 
the Movements, by Miss CLARA 
Readings from eminent people, including Professors RayM ed 
ssion of five weeks opens Monday, July 7th. B oll- 
ment. Excellent board and rooms at Summer rates. Send for 
ddress MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEACON 8ST, Boston, MASS. 


A 
THE P The Boston School 0- 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- Special N otice. Two years’ and year. 4 


Address 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal, 7 BEACON St., Boston, MASS. 


Professor BROWN. Practical Drills in 
ILESTON POWER. A Course of Lectures and 


Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 


Address, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago. THE DULUTH 


Summer School of Languages 


JULY 8th to AUG. 16th, 1890, 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Taught in private lessons and by correspondence, at French, German. Italian 
emberton Square, Boston, Room 18, by R. L. teachers. Duluth has the — 
ERKINS, Teacher of Greek and Hebrew at the Lay climate in the Union. For pro rammes address 
OHN, 


Ninth Street, Oakland, Cal. ; 18 Warwick Square, 


Paternoster Row, London. They announce as! ©. A. 


College, Crescent Beach. and Greek at reas HENRY © 


say wy Faith Training College, and Y. Director Chicago School of Langu 


CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICA On TEL. 


Finest places for summer schools i 
America, along the Great Norther? 
Railway Line, by the lakes and in the 
woods of Minnesota. Write F. |. 
Whitney, P. & T. A., St. Pasl, 
Schools. Minn., or A. C. Harvey, New £ng- 
land Agt., 228 Washington Street, 
Boston, for information. 


Camp 
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as *‘ The College Settlement in Rivington Street,’’ 
for the purpose of teaching the people of that 
neighborhood ‘‘how to live.’’ Frances J. Dyer 
will describe the humane enterprise in Harper’s 
Bazar of May 16. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Mind-Cure Doctor — ‘‘ The prisoner, your 
honor, ordered me out of the house, and because I 
did not go quickly enough to suit him, he kicked 
me, inflicting upon me excruciating pain.’”’ 

His Honor —‘* Prisoner at the bar, have you 
anything to say in your defence ?”’ 

Prisoner — ‘‘ Yes, your honor; I didn’t kick 
him. I merely pointed with my foot the way I 
wanted him to go. The pain he speaks of was all 
imaginary. Indeed, the complainant told my 
wife that very day that what we call pain is a men- 
tal delusion.”’ 

His Honor — ‘‘ And you believe him ?”’ 

Prisoner — ‘* Yes, your honor.’’ 

His Honor — *‘ Very well, then, you can pay 
into the county treasury fifty dollars. You won't 
mind it. The pain of parting with one’s money is 
only a matter of the imagination, you know.”’ 
int Cure Doctor — ‘* But I am to get noth- 

His Honor—‘‘ Oh, you have the pleasure of 
imagining that the fifty dollars comes to you. 
Pleasure as well as pain, I presume, is merely a 
delusion.’’ 


EVERY sensible woman wants the best she can 
get for the money expended. Don’t buy inferior 
goods merely because they are offered at a little 
leas price. Ferris’ ‘‘ Good Sense’’ corset waists 
always cost a little more than the inferior imita- 
tions, but the fact is that you get better value and a 
more satisfactory waist for only a few cents more. 

— A small boy’s composition on ‘‘ Umbrellas’”’ 
states that ‘‘Umberellers were introduced in the 
rain of George the Third, which was a disastrous 
one in many particulars, being the time when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed by the 
four hundred and about the date when George 
Washington could not lie.’’—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’sS SOOTHING SyRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child,'softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To THE EpDIToR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of poe cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to any of your readers who have con 
cumee on, if they will send me their Express and P. 
O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl 8t., New York. 


— Busy cabman (closing the door)— ‘‘ Where 
to, sir 

Apoplectic gentleman (gasping) — ‘“‘I—I can’t 
=< my breath. I —I feel as if I were going to 

e. 

Busy cabman — “‘ Yes, sir. Shall I drive to an 
undertaker’s or to the morgue. sir ? ’? — New 
York Weekly. 

— PAIN AND DREAD attend the use of most 
catarrh remedies. Liquids and snuffs are un- 
pleasant as well as dangerous. Ely’s Cream Balm 
is safe, pleasant, easily applied into the nostrils, 
and asure cure. It cleanses the nasal passages 
and heals the inflamed membrane, giving relief at 
once. Price, 50 cents. 

—Incongruous Hopes.—Mr. Bascom: ‘‘ Do you 
know what Silas Slick expects to be after he grad- 
uates from college?’’ Mrs. Backlot: ‘‘ Wal, 
I’ve heern that he has sanguinsry hopes of bein’ a 
missionary.’’— American Hebrew. 


 GCATARRH! 


CREAM BALM 


E 
EA 


Cleanses the CA 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Hicals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Seuses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists; by mail, registered, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., N. ¥ 


THE INTERSTATE SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Alex. E. Frye, one of the most widely-known 
summer school lecturers, will have a seven-ses- 
sion school at Edinboro, Pa., Jane 30-July 11; 
Columbus, O., July 14—Jaly 25; Pottsville, Pa., 
Jaly 21-Aug. 1; Ashville, N. C., July 28- 
Aug. 8; Jefferson, O., Aug. 4-15; Grand Rapide, 
Mich., Aug. 18-29; Detroit, Mich., Aug. 18-29. 
The regular instructors will be Dr. T. M. Balliet, 
psychology and science of teaching; Mary A. 
Spear, primary methods; W. W. Speer, number 
and arithmetic; I. F. Hall, language, reading and 
writing; Mr. Frye, geography. This is a unique 
idea and can but attract a large attendance in 
each locality. 


PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF METHODS. 


Miss Lelia E. Patridge will hold a session of 
her Summer School of Methods at Wilkesbarre, 
Jaly 7-26; and Altoona, Ang. 4-23. She has 
chosen two especially available centers for her 
work. As usual, Miss Patridge will be one of the 
chief attractions of the session; Dr. E. E. White 
will be the lecturer upon educational psychology ; 
Ellen E. Kenyon will have charge of the primary 
school method work; F. B. Ormsby of high and 
grammar school work; W. A. Deremer of manual 
training work; and Mrs. Ormsby of kindergarten 
work, 


.“*Understandest Thou What Thou 
Meadest?t” No one can read the papers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send for‘* Rulers of the 
orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 pages. 
tH of valuable information on current history. 
‘ully illustrated. Paper 30 cents, Cloth 40 cents. 
Sen HERALD PUBLISHING OCo., 185 
venue, 


A Summer scho0 by the Sea, 


With a delightful home ; number of students lim 
ited; course of studies elective; corps of teachers 
first class; methods of teaching English and Compo 
sition a speciality; French and German spoken in the 
family ; frequent excursions to places of interest 
along the coast); during the month of July. An 
other department,—a two months’ session for young 
ladies and children. For circulars and full informa. 


tion, apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


ochool Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro. 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
Only qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 


MT. STERLING, Ky. 


Nov. 21, 1888. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


This summer over the GREAT NORTH- 

TAKE | een partway LINE. series of low 

ratetours to the finest scenery in Amer- 

ica, following the National Teachers’ 

A Convention in St. Paul, Minn., July 

4-11. Write to F. I. Whitney, G. P. & 

TRIP New England Agent, 228 Washington St.. 
Boston, for ‘‘ Vacation Gospel.” 

THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago. Ill... 

Grants all Colle De to Non-residents, 

but rigorously guards them by Examinations at the stu- 

dents’ home under local Examiners or Assistant Profes- 

sors. Tuition is carried on by corresponcence under a 

large corps of Professors, who teach almost every sub 

ect. Those who have left college without graduating 

should write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as 

soon as possible. Post-Graduate Courses lead to all 

higher degrees. Information of Courses, Professors, etc , 

in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 6 large 24 page 

Literary Journal, sample copy of which and pplication 

Form for membership, will mailed to any address on 


receipt of 10 cents in pos stamps. 
Address: 147 roop St., Chicago, Tl. 


100 SONGS for a 2 cent stamp. Bons & Youms, Goom, @ 


T. A., St. Paul, Minn., or A. C. Harvey, M 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Seacherd 


alnencies. 


WHERE | 


little more closely. 


Just the mau for this ge ? Wecanapproximate to him, but we should be glad to fitita 
e must be (1) a first class teacher of drawing in a boys’ school; (2) 


a good disciplinarian, able to take his part in the discipline of the school, and do it easily and without fric- 
tion; (3) a man of some business ability, able to see to the business side of the school magazine; (4) not 
over 30 years of age, and unmarried; (5) really a $2000 man, which is the salary to be paid at first, with in- 


crease as he proves bimself worth it. A good JUST 
—— isn’t it? Well, it takes a good man. 
@ worth your while. 


particular place, forthe qualifications are clearly expressed and iodispensable 


THIS and just this man to fill If you are the 
man or know the man write to us, and it will 


But if you have not all these qualifications, don’t write to us with reference to this 


That won't prevent your 


record for superior work is pretty sure to plac satisfactorily, in time. 
AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. DRAWING-TEACHER ? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETI 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, } 


Among the oldest and recognized as Always Reliable. Send for Manual. 


THD oF 


Prominent Boards of Education, Leading Superintendents, ana Principals 


D. Parker, we 4. A. Trew, Sec'y State Normal School, Madison, Schools, Keokuk, lowa: 
tarough yours to | which so for the thet Bicol secured yout aquocy test 

{hat to off respects your work of supplying teachers ons ere received only from the class desired, thus | successful teacher, boib as to — 
has seemed to an cleat prompt ai went | saving correepondence With those aot to ve pilne. and we congratulate ourselves in securing 
Agency for echoolsand for teachers. (Jan. 10.) | cancies thal may occur. (Fed. services. (Feb. 6, 190.) 

Belfield, Dir Chicage Monuat A. W. Staart, Supt Publ Schoo! Oltumwa. lows. 
From my Lnowledge of your operedons, you am to sate that have secured coveral 
‘are doing valuable and pe: onorable work in teachers tbrough your Ageucy—never « 
edjusiing the supply and demand to tbe teaching {ra Tew say giving the best of ‘acta. | heve always fouod you prompt and reliable. 

1880.) 


@. Jones, Treas. Schoot Board. Oregon. ©. C. Seetye, Marshall, 
Al the commencement of ihe present ecboo! year our | the (wo persone ee! 
Schoo! Board selected for ‘our i 


Mich: 

from those app! rough | tye, 

School Geparupent | your Association for positions ta our School Co-operative Association, 
ebarecier and of 


Permit me to say that Fondant Hastings Coliege, Hast 
Neb. ings College 4, found the Teachers’ 
of Chicago, & convenient 


wacher recommended by your Association. She bas | were both of the highest type of medium through which to secufe valuable informe 
proved to bea very eMcient wacher (ed 0.) excellent ability. (Fed 4, tion in regard to efficient (March 3, 1480.) 
Rastmas, Schools, Waterice, Ia: One 
C. Portes, Principe! High School. Prinestos, of the best teachers | have ever bad under my super Ales @. Wilson, Preset. Lenor College, Hoptinion, fa; 
@r G. A Holsinger. we got last | vision was secured through yoor Agency Asa means | Severs! times | have had occasion to use your 
shall | of information regard to vacanc ft fe well worth | Billing vacancies in Academy and 


rong’ 
year. prow exceedingly accopabie 
retain him wito grea: pleasure, if bis views ore 
of your bureau, besides 


change |p position of promotion te dest 


‘oll be’ 
become member | found your representations exact your 
Ma | ctous, aud your methods satisfactory (De. 


4. President Board of 
Mich 


¥. Telbel, Secretary Board of Bdwcation Beoriand, C. Dietrich, Schools, Hopkinesiile, Ky: 1 
Dat. Most beartily do | recommend the Teachers your Rindness in recommending teach. | Agency we heave been able to wy several very com. 
want tow am 


ere, terms of praise 
bigh charecter of your candidates 


of the genera) | petent « 
(June 2, 1580.) call any who failed to meet 
(Fe. 4, 


Pres. of Education, Coton Uy.) @ Clert School Board, Highland Park, 
Cele. On cormsin Wee evening, long On behalf of our Schoo! Board at High 
land Park, i 


since we telegraphed sou for Public Soboo! teac: wh we consider ourselves 
and gives me great pleasere | secured Under your have teacher, grand success (Dec #1, 1am) 
proved themealves deserving of you said 
A fo secure © Greiclass | are eminently satisfactory (Jen #9, 1000.) 
4. Malloway, Supt. Schools, Fi 
A good cause should be popularised Thet your 
Supt. Schools, Decorah, Towa: has proved great boop to teacbereand echool af Page, Pree Board of Educefion. Anoka, Mina. 
ow of uration to need of « | officers isa fact well known and fully appreciated by | Last Spring | teqnesied you te recommend « suitable 
1 wrote to all the Teachers’ Agencies of | those who have aactions wit The | persoo for 
recom: 


wacber tren 
whicd could hear. 1 selected Miss Rrown—your cao business methods used. the keea discrimina. | out of « list of four whom you 
didate ive 


the best person for the fe. The results a 
bave confirmed your careful and discrimivating wie | withal, the affable, courteous treatment your but « the opinion of 
dom tp selecting for recommendation 14 we | pondents rece! re vincing fs of the great jon, and of our citiseus 7. 
another wacher at some future ume, lt will be | se you are rendering the cause of education. | when | ray that in our present superintendent we heave 
Knowtug. | do, the the rigbt rig (fe. 4, 


oo! officers (Jan 11. 


School Boards needing » Superintendent, High School Principal, Special Teacher, or Grade Teachers, are invited to make their 
wants known early Correspondence selicited, and confidential, We shall also be glad to hear from all teachers contemplating # change, 


Adda TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


A BUSY 


AGENCY. 


During the last two weeks of April and the first two weeks of May, the School and College Bureau of 


Elmhurst (Chicago) recommended teachers for ower GOO vacancies. 


Not a day passes that 


we do not receive from 30 to 50 letters from employers,—Boards of Educatiou, Superintendents. College 
Trustees, College Presidents, Principals of Academies, &c.,—asking us to recommend a candidate for this 
or that vacancy. If you are really seeking a position, it will pay you to join a Bureau that has something 
to offer, and that recommends its candidates fur genuine vacancies. 


Send for Manual, Blanks &c. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGRR. 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


Address 


y Direct applications received this past week: — Ladies, 2 

Y classics, §600-800; piano, $700; French and German, $600; Vocal and 

H * Instrumental music, $700; other vacancies paying smaller salaries: 

ee. industrial work, $1200; classics $1200-1500; 6 principalships. $800-1100; several for sciences. 


nd for manual. One fee for Boston and St. Paul (34 KE Third St.) offices. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


$2500 SUPERINTENDENCY IS STILL OPEN, and our vacancy list is rapidly increasing. 

Here is an extract from # letter of Feb 26, in which we are 
asked to select a $1400 teacher for next Fall: “I write you thus early, that if you have no one registered 
now who will suit us, you will still be able in course of a month or two to find some one who will be likely 


to meet our views.” Circulars free 


PENNSYLVANIA KDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa, 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
they come from every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


MR ORcUTT : — You have now sent me four teachers, all selected by yourself at 


my request. 


I am satisfied and pleased with them. Those I have visited are doing 


well. I felt inclined to be a little cautious when I first wrote you, for I had had 
some experience with one or two other agencies, and the results were not very sat- 


isfactory. 


You have treated me honorably ; I have confidence in your methods of 


business and judgment, and now feel safe to apply to you for teachers at any 


time.” 
Henniker. N. H., May 3, 1890. 


W.F. SARGENT, 
Chairman School Board. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 

150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 

NEW YORK CITY. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATR NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 


GHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps. Principai. 


Stats NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. Ogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
‘ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, W 
St WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Catalogues address 


For 


Principal 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
trod to colleges, schools, and families superior 
| een Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 
N0 FRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
1a the nd BEST 
LARGEST @ 1 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 
9 West i4th Street, NRW YORK. 


TEACHERS WAN 


American Teachers Bureau, 
ST. LOUIS.—i4th Year. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. WV. 


The PUGET SOUND 
Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
with desirable positions. 
For particulars address the 
PUGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


National Teachers Buread, 


100 
4th Ave. & 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions 
in city and country schools, Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


ORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Send stamp for form. etc. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


as NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Register New. | 2 Remerset St.. Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Vol. XXXI.—No. 2). 


GEO 


RAPHY, HIS 


Three Kindred and Important Studies 


NILES’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 


TORY, CIVICS. 


—Introductory, 
ELEMENTARY —Intr« Exchange. 60 ¢. 


ADVANCED— Introductory, 80 ; 


- well luable representation of the earth.” 
BEACH, Supt of Schools, Madison, Wis. 


CIVICS. 


the work of 


McCLEARY’S STUDIES IN 


“The first pages of the boo 


simply and attractively, 


lutroductory, $1.10 ; 


Ww. 


Niles’s School History of the United States. 


ing what to omit. is certainly of very rare quality.” : 
— Dr ALBERT SHaw, L£ditorial ‘Minneapolis Tribune 


Exchange, 75¢. ; 

BY mail, $1.25. 
a genius.”’ 
w. FOLWELL, University of Minnesota 
Introductory, 60c.; Exchange, 40c. ; By mail, 80¢ 
The author's skill in presenting salient things 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


SCUDDER'’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


nd Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
Euglish Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies, 


HORACE E. ScuDDER. With Maps and Iilustrations. 
pesstifal work are: Well-considered and well written Texts; 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery a 
to the Independence of the Thirteen 


The leading characteristics of this 


: thod; the insertion of Topical Analysis 


on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; 


a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equ 


STATES. 


Logical Division 


for Review, as well as a fullset of Questions 
Superior Mecharical Execution; 
tipped school book ever used in the United States. 


Price $1.00; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular, ; 
For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs, 


364 Washington St., Boston. 


122 and 124 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


WING BOOKS, 
WING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTUBERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention ts called. 

These MODELS have been especially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and Grammar 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, ar- 
ranged in a carefully graded series, are made with the 
rd for accuracy and beauty. and are fur- 


greatest re hey bave been 


nished at the lowest possible prices. 
adopted by the leading cities of the country, and are ab- 
solutely indispensable to the correct teachin of Form 
and Drawiog in every stage. and especially at the outset. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 
Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
WABASH AVENUB. 


THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


Bound in 18mo, extra cloth, gilt head and uncut 
edges. Price, $1.00 per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready, viz : 
SESAMUEK AND LILIES. ETHICS OF 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


(Cc. 


L. 8. C.) 


COURSE OF READINC FOR 1889--90. 


REQUIRED READINGS. 


Outline History of Rome. 


(Vincent and Joy.) $0.70 
Political Economy. (Ely.) - 1,00 


How to Judge of a Picture. (Van Dyke.) - .60 
The Bible, and Other Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Centurv. (Townsend.) - - - .40 
Preparatory and College Latin Course in English. 
1 vol, (Wiikinson.) - - - 1.30 
Chautauqua Course in Physics. (Steele.) - 1.00 
The Chautauquan, 12 months, e.* - 2.00 


(Bound in Cloth.) 
GARNET SEAL FOR 1889-90. 


Art and the Formation of Taste.. - - Crane. 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti. Black. 
Readings from Macaulay. - - - - __ Italy. 
Readings from Ruskin. . - - - Italy. 


Garnet Seal not sold separately; four volumes ip 
a box, $2.00. 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books 
for 1889-90, when five or more sets are bought 
at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the pur- 
chaser to pay express charges, an eaah to 
accompany order. 


HUNT & EATON, Publisners, 
FirtH AVE AND 20th St., N. Y. 
CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
88 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 


UMMER SCHOOL 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


All day and every da ractice. Only the best 
native teachers. No larae classes. 


Send for Circular to 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANCUACES. 
West Madison Square, New York. 


WEDDING BELLS 


Should peal forth merrily when the bride and groom 
neve vane and re-read Dr. Talmage’s beautiful book 
entitled 
“THE MARRIAGE RING,” 

comprising 15 choice sermons, covering a wide mat- 
rimonial field. A valuable gift book. 

12mo, clota. Beautifully bound. Price, $1.00, post- 
age free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, i8and Astor Plvce, N. Y. 


Going to take a trip this summer? The 
Great Northern Railway has arranged a 
series of splendid excursions to finest points 
of interest in the West and Northwest, 
following the National Educational Con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., July 4th to 11th. 
Write for tour book to F. I. Whitney, G. P. 
& T.A, St. Paul, Mion., or A. C. Harvey, 
nad England Agent, 228 Washington Street, 
oston. 


Are 


You 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Les Poetes Francais du XiXme Siecle. Edited by 
©. FONTAINE A collection of French poetry of the 
present century, arranged, with bio- 
graphical notices of the poets. 12mo, cloth, 81.50. 

Les Antonymes de la Langue Fran By A. 
MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students. 
12mo_ @1..00. 

Aample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
VILLIAM R. JENKIN 


STHAM. 


By WILLIAM RIPPER. 
With i41 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
12mo. 90 cents. 


A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MANUALS with Prospectuses of the books, sent on 


application. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork. 
771 Broadway, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, "74, Broadway 


Anderson’s Mistories and Hist’l Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Khetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hyxgienc. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Publishers and Importers of 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
COPY BOOKS, 


851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 
Graph READING LEAFLETS, 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Pub'rs, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Liternture for Little Folks. 
Raub’« Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s EKuglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen's Constitution. 

Sheppard’« Science. 


THE DUST. THE CROWN OF WILD 
OLAVE. QUEEN OF THE AIK. 


Also, uniform with the above in size, style, and price: 
SFLECTIONS 
FROM THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


Edited by Mrs. TUTHILL, and others. 
Now Ready: 


THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL 2 vols 
PEARLS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
53 East Tenth Street, 2d door west of Broadway. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HAcKWoopD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


May Flowers—of Song 


For Schools: 
(35 cts.: $3 60 doz.) 


Children’s School Songs. Simic 


explanations, ab and selected songs for 
zeneral singing. This little book is being received 


with much favor. 
Kindergarten Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Douglass 


Wiggin. Good Manual and fine collection. 
Kindergarten and Primary School Song,, 
(30 cts.; $3.00doz) Menard. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones.  ($2.00.) 
Walker and Jenks. 
Deities for Litule Singers. (30 cts.; $3.00 doz) 
| Emerson and Swayne, 
Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood. 
Motion Sougs. (20c; $180doz) Mrs Boardman 


Get them all! They are the most delightful books) 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas. 


Kingdom of Mother Goose. 
dozen.) Mrs. Boardman. 


Rainbow Festival. (20 ctc. ; $1.80 doz ) 


Ford 
doz. 
Soe 4 Book 2, Medium. 40 cts,; 
| $420 doz, 
| Bk. 3. High. 50c. ; $4.80 doz. 
By Emerson. These are the newest and best 


books for teaching note reading in schvols. 
Send for lists and ‘descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


The First Book in Color, 


BEING 
A COMPLETE PRACTICAL METHOD OF 
COLOR CONSTRUCTION, 


As Color Appears Materially. 
By STEPHEN W. TILTON. 


(25 cents; $2.25 
Lewis. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


About the Newness. 


SUPT. A. P. MARBLX, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Pamphlet form. By mail, postpaid. Price, Se. 
Address 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ ers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 

66 and 68 Duane Street N. Y. 


Price, $1.00. 
A HAND-PAINTED CHART, showing "The 
Standards of Color. Price, 25 cents. 
A Box of Primary Colors. Price, 25 cents. 
To be had at our Office, or sent by mail. 
S W. TILTON & CO., 29 Temple Pl., Boston. 
| The Woman’s Illustrated 
World is the cheanest and 
best illustrated Woman's 
. paper published. Itis issued 
weekly. Handsomely illustrated. The latest fashion 
designs with full descriptions. The various departments, 
Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full and 
complete. Interesting serials by promineut writers, and 
valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 
you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe- 
cial offer. The subscription price is 82.50 per year. To 
increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 


new localities, we will, on receipt of 60 cents, send it to 
you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 Waat Twenty-third New York (ity. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
™ AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO. ILL. 


Vv 
IRA D. SANKEY. 


very piece aGem. It is equa 


Any number of Books sent 4 Express at 35 


ma 


Sample Copies for Examination sent, post: 
free. May be ordered ehroush. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81! Randolph Street, Chicago. | 


INNOWED SONGS 
‘ FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


This New pee of 224 pages has been prapered especially for Sunday Schools. 


any Bookseller or Music 


It contains 257 Hymns. 


in size and number of Hymns to books of its class 

sold at 50 cents, and in many essentials is very much superior. 

ALREADY ADOPTED FOR USE at the CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMB 

STATE SUNDAY sCHOOL 


cents per copy. Charges not prepaid. If by 


add 5 cents per copy for postage 


paid, on reeeipt of 35 cents. Specimen pages 
Dealer. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


Gteological i 


IN LO. 


The School Books published by IVISON, 
BLAKEMAN, & CO., D. APPLETON & CO., 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
BRAGG, & CO., have 
will be published by us 


and VAN ANTWERP, 
been sold to us, and 
hereafter at our Stores 


Nos. 806 and 808 Broadway, New York; No. 
137 Walnut St., Cincinnati; and Nos. 258 and 
260 Wabash Ave., Chicago; and will be sup- 
plied by us to the trade and to schools on 


most liberal terms. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
806 and 808 Broadway, New York. 


EXERCISES FOR 
ARBOR DAY. 


With Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. 
By I. WILLIs. 


The exercises are all new and original. 
| Paper; price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES ON THE 


AMERICAN FLAG. 


CoMPILED BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Paper; price, 20 cents. 


Roth hocks sent to one address tor 35 ots. 


Address 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 

3 SOMERSET Sr., 
BOSTON, 


106 WABASH AVE,, 
CHICAGO. 


Grand Tour of Europe. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 
Route : New York to Liv ; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prio- 
cipal places of interest in the several 
countries, 
Entire expense of the tour, from t. 
e close 0; 8 tour, a party will leave Berlin 
for a four weeks’ tour of Russia and the North, 
including POLAND, Russia, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only $350. 
Another party will leave New York. July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND. PARIS, 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr. L. C. Loomis, who has, dur- 
ing the last 14 years, safely conducted more than 
twenty parties over similar routes. Entire satisfac- 
is 
or ¢ and full particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St. Roaston 


END for our new Catalogue of ‘** TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including ilst of Blackboard Stencils. 
No stamp 


. Address 
NEW PUB. CO., 
3 Street, Boston, Mass. 
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